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SALT LAKE CITY, 
; December 27, 1895. 
To his Excellency Governor Wells: 

With excuses for delay beyond the time when 
the enclosed was promised, and in behalf of the Board 
of Regents of the University, I enclose -the bi-ennial 
report for the years 1894-5 for your consideration. 

Very respectfully, 
” ROBERT HARKNESS, 
l Chancellor. 
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University or UTAH, DECEMBER 27TH, 1895. 
To the Governor and Legislative Assembly; 


The Regents of the University of Utah respectfully sub- 
mit the following report for the bi-ennial term, including the 
years 1894 and 1895. 

In respect to educational affairs and connected subjects we 
refer to the report of the President of the University, which is 
annexed, and adopted asa part of this report, and which sufh- 
ciently covers that branch of the subject: We commend it to 
your consideration merely adding that the management of the 
educational department has been successful and entirely satis- 
factory. 

The financial affairs of the University have not been satıs- 
factory. For the first time, at least for many years, a deficit has 
been incurred, and the near approach of Statehood seems a fit- 
ting occasion to recall some of the suggestions of prior reports 
and to add some data which may affect the consideration of 
plans for the future maintenance of the University. 
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It would be useless to attempt to conceal the fact that un- 
Jess some plan for maintenance can be devised, better and more 
adequate than the one now existing, the progress of the Univer- 

pao will be checked and much that it has already- gained will be 
lost i , 

y. — Thisis said with the knowledge that the revenues of the 

s State, with moderate taxation, will be scarcely sufficient for its 
needs, and that the purposes for which it shall be expended will 
require a consideration of relative necessities and of the benefits 
to be obtained by the expenditures 

Some of the objections to the present method of mainte- 
nance are of long standing and have been referred to in prior 
reports 

The bi-ennia] appropríations have been made for two years; 
dating from the first day of January preceding the session of the 
Legislature. The objections to this method are apparent 

Once in two years the University must be conducted from 
January ist until the appropriation 15 made, without. an appro- 
priation or even a promise of warrants, and it is unknown what 
rate of expenditure will be allowed until the appropriation is made. 
Even when the tax collected at the end of the year is adequate, 
the expenditures each year are necessarily on interest until the 
tax is collected, and when the yearly revenue 1s inadequate the 
interest is for a much longer time The school year is from 
July ist to June 3oth, and the teachers must be employed as early 
as May preceding the beginning of the school year, and once in 
two years this term of employment covers six months for which 
there is no appropriation. 

Early in 1893, teachers were employed for the year, ending 
june 3oth, 1894 and expenses incurred on tbe basis of-the ap- 
propriation for 1892 and 1893, but in 1894 the Legislatute, re- 
duced the appropriations and a relative deficit was incutred for 
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the first half of the year before the Act was passed. It was then 
a question whether the University should be closed part of the 
bi-ennial term, or a further deficit incurred, and the latter was 
adopted as the lesser evil, Such an institution cannot be carried 
on for partof a year only,, without losing its patronage and 
standing. 

The financial difficulties of the past two years have been 
aggravated by the non-payment of warrants drawn for the appro- 
priations. In the report for the two years ending December 31, 
1893, we showed on hand a warrant. among others tor the last 
quarter of 1893 for $10,250. That warrant is not yet paid and 
the expenditures it represents have been on interest for two 
years and three months, and instead of being worth par, as re- 
ported, its real value to the University was not to exceed eighty- 
five per cent. None of the warrants for r894 and 1895.have 
been paid and it is not known when they can be paid. The war- 
rants pledged are not adequate security for money drawn to. 
their face value, and when expenditures exceed both the face and 
the value of the warrants there is no recourse except to borrow 
money. : 

In 1892, as a means to partial remedy these difficulties, 
the Regents asked an appropriation for six months, and another 
for two years, so that, thereafter, bi-ennial appropriations should 
be for times coinciding with the school years ` 

This would have given information of the amount the Re- 
gents could expend each year; there would have been no time 
without an appropriation; and if the tax when collected should 
be sufficient to meet the warrants, interest would have been 
reduced to about four months of the year on the expenditures 
for those months. The fiscal year was changed, as asked, to 
agree with the school year, but the appropriations were made in. 
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the old way and no benefit was secured by the change of the 


fiscal year. ts 
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Every economy possible has been used. To reduce interest 
the land fund has been deposited against the overdraft on mainte- 


WM nance account and has stopped interest to that amount -This has 


deprived the University of interest on the land fund, but that 
fund has stopped interest at a higher rate than could be obtained 
on a long safe investment of the fund, and as we are authorized 
to use the interest on the land fund for maintenance, this was 
the best use to which the fund could be put. 

We have also borrowed from the land fund the sum of 
$16,000 oo add this practically represents our deficit It was 
thought better to borrow from that fund, because it could be re- 
paid without interest, rather than to attempt to borrow else- 
where without any security. . It will be seen the bank (Wells, 
Fargo & Co.,) is carrying an overdraft nearly equal to the face 
at the warrants, which are not worth the amount drawn against 
them, and while this has been done on the emergency of the past 
two years, it cannot be expected that a bank will grant this 1n- 
dulgence year after year, and as a business method 

The law respecting the Normal Department, (Vol. I, Com- 
piled Laws of 1888, p. 661) required the admission of 50 pu pils 
yearly, selected by county superintendents, free of charge. The 
law of 1892, (Ch. p. Sec. 9) permitted the charge of an entrance 
fee of not to exceed ten dollars for residents. 

This school includes many pupils besides those selected by 
County Superintendents, and the entrance fee has not been 
charged to those so selected for two years of the course, which 
was the extent of the course when the school was founded, 
This course has been taken on the ground that the original in- 


tent of the law was to give all the counties, up to the number- 


named, equal advantages of the school without charges, and 
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also to maintain a relation between the common schools and the 
Normal school. : 

If this construction of the law is incorrect, it can be rem- 
edied for the future by an act or amendment. The courses in the 
Normal school have been extended to three and four years. 

To keep pace with other Normal schools, training in eight 
grades is necessary, and as the University lacks room for such 


work, arrangements were made for the use of a city school. 


building, for such purposes, much cheaper than the room and 
instruction could otherwise be provided, and we refer to the re- 
port of the President for further details of this arrangement. 

In 1895, the organization of a Mining School: was resumed 
and the work of the first year of the course provided for. If 
this school is continued additional means for the work must be 
furnished for the ensuing years, and for continuing the course. 
A large number of students have entered the mining course. 

We assume the Deaf Mute School will be removed and put 
under separate control, and no suggestions need be made here 
in regard to its future maintenance, further than to say the pro- 
visions heretofore made for its support were inadequate, and to 
call attention to the annexed report of its Principal to the Presi- 
dent of the University. The management of the school by the 
Principal has been able and successful, There are, however, 
some features in its past which should be mentioned, 

The law under which it was founded (Compiled Laws of 
1888, Vol. 1, page 662), declared the principal purpose was to 
afford the means of educating indigent deaf mutes in the com- 
mon branches of knowledge and in useful trades. At an early 
day pupils were admitted and bearded free of charge on certifi- 
cates of the probate judges of the several counties, that the 
parents or friends of the pupils were unable to pay for board, 
and these certificates were granted on affidavits presented to the 
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Probate judges, ‘As these pupils could not be educated unless 
boarded, they were taken, and all expenses except for traveling 
and clothing have been borne by the school, and for years no 
pupil has paid for board and it. has been simply a charity. 
Attempts have been made to investigate, but the instances in 
which it could be defimtely said the parents were able to pay 
for board were few; yet there remained a doubt whether in 
many cases the showing of indigency was not relative and 
made without considering that the parents and friends of a deaf 
mute child should feel bound to make more effort and even 
greater sacrifices to secure the pupil an education than if the 
child had the use of all its senses stone or two cases it was 
found that, in prior years, parents abundantly able had secured 
the admission oftheir children as objects of charity. 

The appropriation of $15,0po in warrants to maintain this 
school two years with all its household expenses, was so inade- 
quate that with the greatest economy, and after shortening the 
terms itis more than expended, there is no provision for the 
future and a meeting of the Board is called to consider the pro- 
priety of closing it for the remainder of the school year. While 
this is a misfortune itis necessary to consider the step The 
appropriation is not only exceeded but any further expense must 
be borrowed from the land fund whichis specially appropriated 
to the University and from which $16,000 has already been drawn 
If the University proper is continued until the end of the school 
year it must be wholly out of the land fund and on the faith of a` 
restoration of the amounts borrowed, by future appropriations. 

During the summer vacation of 1895 the roof and attic of 
the Deaf Mute building were destroyed by a fire accompanied or 
first made evident by an explosion, and the origin of the fire 1s 
unknown. The insurance companies promptly paid the esti- 
mated loss, and the amount received somewhat exceeded the 
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amount of the contract for restoration; but in restoring the 
building extra work was contracted forin order to make the attic 
useful, and the building for University purposes is improved; the 
“entire cost about equalled the amount received for insurance, 
and the only loss suffered was in damage and breakage of furni- 
tzre, not insured, by removal and water, and this loss, amounting 
to a few hundred dollars is compensated by the improvement of 
the building. 

It is impossible to give an exact estimate of the needs of 
the University for the next two years The enlargement of its 
work in every branch and the repressing economy of the past 
two years have created pressing needs 1n every department. Its 
buildings are inadequate and the President’s report will show 
.the means adopted, by the aid of the Board of Education of the 
City, to provide a training schoo] for the eight grades of the 
Normal department; also that for two years the University has 
occupied rent free, the laboratory and other rooms in the Mu- 
seum building of the Salt Lake Literary and Scientific Associa- 
tion, and has had the benefit of the excellent museum in the 
building If these can be obtained after July 1, 1896, rent must 
be paid. If they cannot be obtained, the expense of -plumbing 
and fitting laboratory rooms in ths Deaf Mute building and 
moving and setting up the appliances will be large, and also un- 
fit the building for other uses. With the Deaf Mute school sep- 
arated, and with appropriations on which cash can be realized, 
“and with conditions that would enable the University to get the 
interest on the land fund, together with the entrance fees, the 
University could be maintained on $35,000 per year or $70,000 
for two years without retrograding, but this amount would be 
scanty and would nat permit many expenses which should be 
incurred to make proper progress. It would be on a basis of 
keeping it alive. :- 
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We respectfully ask a more thorough examination of the needs 

. of the University and of its past expenses, and a comparison 
of the number of instructors, the salaries paid, and of all ex- 
penses incurred, in proportion to the number- of students, with 
other like institutions of the country; and alike comparison of ex- 
penses of the Deaf Mute school, This would give better informa- 
tion on which to determine what are the needs of the University 
and what kind of an institution the State can support The Re- 
gents have never asked and do not now ask appropriations on 
the principle that the more that is asked the more will be given; 
but only ask what is absolutely necessary, leaving ıt to the Leg- 
islature to decide what can be given We annex the report of 
the Secretary showing the income and expenditures on mainte- 
nance account and also the condition of the land fund. The bank 
account includes $10,000 of the expenses of 1893, against which 
we hold a warrant for that year for $10,250, as above stated In 
summarizing we omit from both sides insurance and replace- 
ments to about the same amount, tn order to reduce this state- 
ment to expenses proper Since the Secretary reported we have 
drawn $10,000 from the land fund to the credit of the mainte- 
nance account It will also be seen that the Secretary's account 
of receipts includes $23,067 30 received on warrants of 1893, and 
which were drawn against in that year, and it is necessary to 


separate the expenses of the last to years as follows: 


Expenses of 1894 and 1895. 
Overdraft at bank, $69,712 70 of which there è belongs - to 


expenses 1894 '?ndiS95 . .. $59,718 70 
Received from entiance fees , D. . 7,471 00 
Borrowed from land fund . . . a . 16,000 00 
Receipts for material sold, ete . 450 55 
Interest on endowment fund paid by the Salt Lake Lit- 

erary and Scientific Association . .. 900 00 
Board and tuition of Idaho Deaf Mutes ` 72500 


Total. ... . ED o‘ . 85,265 25 
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12 
Liabilities. ^ 
Bank account ................ $69,718 70 
Due land fund. ....... ...... 16,000 00 : 
Estimated for balance, Dec. 1895. . . . . . 281 30 $86,000 00 
Resources. 
Warrants ..... Rei OA d 70,250 00 
Interest due from S. L. L. & S. Assn... . 1,800 00 72,050 00 
Deficits. Losa ce a RSS wx à 13,950 00 


$86,000 00 


The deficit is based on the warrants at par, and does not 
show the deficit that will accrue from the payment, in the future, 
of interest on the amounts the warrants represent. 


How the University can be maintained for he year 1896, is 
not easy to foresee. It has no appropriation and no assets or 
business credit. 4t may be excusable to suggest a plan for the 
emergency. The annexed report shows $67,645.94 has been re- 
ceived for lands, of which $16,000 has been borrowed to cover 
the deficit of the maintenance account. If the Legislature sees 
fic to authorize the land account to be invested in Territorial 
warrants, we could at once reduce the bank account by the ap- 
plication of over $52,000 and further sums will be coming to the 
land fund from time to time. We expect the warrant of 1893 
for $10,250 will be paid this year or early in January This 
would reduce the bank account to about $8,000 for which the 
bank would hold warrants, and the land account would soon re- 
deem those. We assume bonds will be issued by the State, 
and if the Legislature will authorize the University to take for 
the land fund, at par, bonds to the amount of warrants it takes 
and for the $16,000 borrowed, the land fund would thus become, 
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to that extent, safely funded; and while the University, in the 
meantime, would get no direct interest on its land funds, it would 
stop 8 per cent monthly interest and be an advantageous 
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For the future, we urgently ask, for the reasons given, that 
one appropriation for six months be made, and ‘that future an- 
nual or be-ennial appropriations date from July 1, 1896 

Another important thing which we have endeavored to dem- 
onstrate, 1s the necessity of making appropriations available at 
the end of each year. At best there will be no available means 
for the next year, but we have mentioned the past indulgence 
of the bank, and with appropriations on which to obtain credit 
and past indebtedness provided for, we believe the bank will 
further rely on the"credit of the State and that teachers will con- 
sent, so far as they can, to postpone the time for payment of 
salaries, leaving only the incidental expenses to be met monthly. 
There are, therefore, these things to ask or suggest: . 

rst. "That appropriations may be so made that they can be 
realized annually, either by means of a special appropriation, or 
a special tax or by an appropriation collected with and payable 
out of the general school tax 

2nd. That a special appropriation, for six months, be made 
followed by annual or bi-ennial appropriations thereafter. At 
the outset of the State organization, the desire to make a record 
for economy will not be so strong an objection as it has hereto- 
fore been, and the result has been a most wasteful and embar- 
rassing economy i 

3rd. That the University be authorized to invest its land 
fund in Territorial warrants, held by the University 

4th That upon the issue of bonds by the State, the Uni ^ 
versity be allotted bonds at par to the amount of warrants it 
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holds and also for the $16,000.00 loaned to the maintenance 
account. : i 

5th. Asa preferable method of support, a permanent spec- 
ial tax of one-half mill, for maintenance is earnestly requested. ) 
This has worked well in other States, 


Respectfully submitted, 
For the Board of Regents, 
ROBERT HARENESS, 
Chancellor, 


yA 


Approved by the Ezecutive Committee. 
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We add this explanation of the estimate of $35,000 as an an- 


nual appropriation: 


The expenses for the two years have been stringently 
guarded, and the salaries for the University proper 
have been . . ... ooo... >... Sue Miter auld $56,590 00 
The Mining School must have an instructor in mining en- ` 
gineering, and there must be at least one other in- 
structor to relieve the present force. Competent men 
cannot he obtained for less than $1600 and $1800 respect- 


ively, incurring, for two years an expenditure of . . . 6,800 00 
The general expenses of the University proper, for two 

SORTS Qe tA A cay eee ai ar Ter e SB seh aloes 9,988 51 
Estimate for unpaid bills for December, 1895 . . ..... 280 00 
*Interest paid, (exclusive of set-. of land fund) and not 

including December interest not yetin the account. . . 1,690 68 


The President's report shows how the library, grounds, and 
in fact all departments have been neglected in the way 


of expense, and we add for the most limited use . .. 1,150 81 

For two years ........... ..... 376,500 00 
Appropriation for two years, estimated . . . . $70,000 00 

Entrance fees, estimated ............ 6,500 00 $76,500 00 


*The interest hereafter will be relanvely more, for the land fund wil be wholly 
used in stopping interest on past expenses or in taking up warrants. 
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If the rooms in the Museum building can be retained, the 
rent will equal the interest on the endowment of the chair in 
geology. : 

If they cannot be retained the expense of fittmg and plumb- 
Bag other rooms and moying the apparatus, will, for the next 


year, more than equal the interest, 

The University pays expenses in tenths and corresponding 
with the ten months of the school terms, July and August be- 
ing vacation. An appropriation for the first half of 1896, should 
not be less than $21,500, because six-tenths of the expenses of 
the year come within that time; the expenses will all be on 1n- 
terest, and no entrance fees will be received until the ensuing 


» September. 
For the Board of Regents, 


ROBERT HARKNESS, 
* " Chancellor. 
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SALT-LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
December 26th, 1895. 
Hon. Robert Harkness, 
Chancellor of the University of Utah: 

DEAR SIR:—1 have the honor to submit you here- 
with the financial report of the University of Utah 
for the two years beginning January 155 1894, and 
ending December 26th, 1895. 

Very respeetfully, 
FRANK PIERCE, 
Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 


AS REPORT. 
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Accounts from January 1st, 1894, to December 31st, 


1895, inclusive. 


^ RECEIPTS. 


TUTO. LA ze mac RUP E , $ 7,471 00 
Warrants .......... wea ee ee o 28,067 80 
Borrowed from land fund ........ 6,000 00 
Six swords sold ............. .«* 48 00 
Material sold ........... a 149 00 
Receipts from D. M. shoeshop. .... 139 80 
Interest on endowment, Salt Lake Scientific 
Association ................ 900 00 
Duplicate apparatus sold .....i:.... 113 75 
Boarding Idaho Deaf Mutes. . ....... 725 00 
Insurance on D. M. Building . ..... 3,575 40 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salaries paid in University proper.from January 
Ist, 1891, to June 30th, 1891— 


Joseph T. Kingsbury . ...... . $1,6500 
Wm. M. Stewart. >. ........ s. 1,221 00 
Wm. M. Aber ............. 1,820 00 
Henry Montgomery ..........- 1,320 00 
Wim d Kerr. Q4 6:0 Ree x9 1,221 00 
George M. Marshall . `. ....... 1,221 00 
George R. Matthews. ...... n 1,221 00 
WK Wright: ey es e» SR 1,165 50 
CA. Whiting. eers 4 oo Ses 943 50 
D: Wa 4 a era Roses 832 50 
G. Q. Coray ......... EI ET 832 50 
Joseph F. Merrill ———— ee 777 00 
Byron Cummings ..... QA d: dd 721 50 
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James E. Talmage. . osten. eos 499 50 
Joseph P. White . l 444 00 
Maud May Babcock . . 416 25 
Wm D. Neal... . az ek 416 25 
Amelia E. Brotherhood . SF ote gk) A 555 00 
August A Nordval . . Ee de ~ 888 00 
Evan Stephens . EA a à 211 50 


Salaries in University proper from Septembei 
1st, 1894, to June 30th, 1895, inclusive— 


James E Talmage. . is $ 8,000 00 
Joseph 'T. Kingsbuiy zd. , 2,200 00 
Wm. M. Stewart .. . auda ES 2,000 00 
Joseph B. Toronto . xt. e vi 2,000 00 
George M Marshal  . o AR TM 2,000 00 
George R Matthews. brat d 2,000 00 
Byron Cummings . . .. a uc 1,600 00 
C. A, Whiting. . " : 1,600 00 
David R. Allen . fe. e : 3 1,400 00 
Joseph F Merrill] . ‘4 a 1,400 00 
Geo. Q, Coray >. . E. oue o 1,400 00 
Amelia Brotherhood ; La 900 00 
Wm D, Neal M S. Wa GA 750 00 
Evan Stephens .. . . a 500 00 
August A. Nordvall : 1,450 00 
Maud May Babcock... .. ; 500 00 
Wm. Forsburg. . . Xem 500 00 
Ruben Clark. ..... ; iu 150 00 
Richard Shipp. . i MN . 350 00 
W. G. Roylance . .. ] ; ‘ 400 00 
Emma Kees... eid, Mis. is . 200 00 


University Salaries, September Ist, 1895, to 
December 31st, 1895, inclusive— 


James E Talmage vus v.e A 1 200 00 
Joseph T Kingsbury AES 880 00 
Wm T Foisburg . x ie 200 00 
Wm M, Stewart... ..... E 800 00 
George M. Marsball . . Vsus 800 00 
George R Matthews .. du 800 00 
J.B Toronto .. Gok 800 00 
CA Whiting... . . TES 120 00 
Byron Cummings . < 720 00 
Joseph Whitely .... ++ a Aa 600 00 


17,958 0U 


26,300 00 
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D. R. Allen ....... ....... 560 00 
George Q. Coray. . . . .. . ..Fx 56000 
Amelia E Brotherhood ....... ES 860 00 
Emma R. Kees ............. : 860 Q0 
Thomas Hadley ............. 340 00 
We Do Neale. 2l oou isl oe ed 300 00 
Robert J. Bradford . ........... 280 00 
Fred W Reynoids............. 280 00 
EvanStephens......... E EE 200 00 
Maud May Babcock ............... 200 00 
Ruben Clark. ..... VE 120 00 
August A. Nordvall ........... 580 00 
J.-A. Yeatman. ............ 70 00 
H. Claude Lewis. . .. .. ..... 80 00 
Nellie A. Croft .... ........ 100 00 
Horace Cummings. . . .. . ... . .. 80 00 
Orvis J. Call. . . .. EE DERUN 15 00 
Annie Youngberg. .... ...... 83100 
Rachael Edwards . .......... 86 00 
Lilian Hamlin ....... . EM 18 00 
Bessie Kimball ......... E 30 00 
Wm. G. Roylante .... ..... 222 160 00 
Edna M. Hyde. . ... ....... 50 00 

Total salaries in University, 1894 and 1895 .. 

Deaf Mute Salaries 

January Ist, 1894, to June 30th, 1894— 
Frank Metcalf ..... | ..... » $ 750 00 
S. H Deervaux . . .. 2 22 eee 360 00 
Frank M. Driggs ........... 330 00 
Luella Stifler. . .... .. ....... 255 00 
Florence Metealf ..........-... 150 00 
R L. Patterson . .. ... .. AE ` 12000 
Mrs. Martha Shields. . . . .. . .. +. +. 100 00 

Salaries from September 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895, . 
inclusive— $ 
Frank Metealf. ............... .. 120000 
Martha Shields . . .. .. ..« « « . - + , 207 60 
Mary L. Shelly . .. ...-.-.-.-.- 400 00 
Florence €. Metealf ............ 350 00 
Francis Beush . .....---.-.-... A 26 50 


32,332 00 
$56,590 00 


$2065 00 


` 


Frank M. Driggs ... 

A. E. Peterson .. 

Mary Apelgren .. Sm 
Julia Bergstrom 

Wm. McCleary ... 


> Salaries paid from October Ist, 1895, to December 
31st, 1895, inclusive — 


Frank W. Metealf. .. .. . i 
Frank M. Driggs .. ... . ... 
Mary L Shelly . D 

Florence Metealf . .... 

Martha Shields . : r 

Wm MeCreery . . TP EST 
A. F. Peterson 


Total Salaries in D. M Dept. 1894 and 1895. . 


C. L. Rood, book-keeper for Treasurer 

Frank Pierce, Secretary, salary 

J. P. White, Alumni Banquet . n 

W. A. Duvall, caleimining, ete. . 

Wm. Asper & Co, lumber A 

Salt Lake Building & Mfg. Co, contract 

Morrison & Merrill, plank for walks. 

E. G. Holding, contract for winng 

James E Talmage, appropriation for Geology 
Department ... 

E H. Evans, labor and building meralo 

Stationery and sundry school supplies . 

Circulars, catalogues and advertising 

Gas and electricity 

Fuel .. as 

General expenses including care of rooms, re- 
pairs, cleaning buildings and incidentals 


University Expense. 


550 00 
175 00 
13 00 
75 00 
125 00 


220 00 
160 00 


75 00 


$ 300 00 


960 00 
100 00 
148 50 
144 33 
185 75 

85 16 
381 70 


200 00 
160 00 


2,160 03 
1,132 25 


299 67 
991 50 


2,739 62 


3122 00 


$9,988 51 
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Deaf Mute Expense. 
Dr. Wilcox, medical services, two years . . - 200 00 
W A. Duvall, calcimining, 1894. . ...... 121 25 
P. W. Madsen & Co., furniture, 1894 , ... . , 99 45 
Insurance Prem,, paid Conway & Donnellan. . 185 00 
Utah Stove & Hardware Co , merchandise . . . 84 00 
Gas and electricity .............. 266 89 
Board of officers, teachers and pupils . . . .. 8,759 09 
UCL. 4-234 5, or Gis Tc OS dl SA 991 45 


General expenses, including care of rooms, re- 
pairs, cleaning buildings, sundry supplies 
and incidentals .............. 1,303 63 
Special Items of Expense. 


Interest paid Wells, Fargo & Co's bank on over- 


drafis. ...... oe eee es  $1348 92 
Interest paid on bills payable . T AE 341 76 
Bills payable, pnm notes given in po of sal- 

aries LI - - “ « . > < * . . Å . . 4. * 
Disbursements on sino of dumage by fire is D. e M. 

Building ......... cate Eth cae ts mue aor od 
Tuition refunded ........ — A a UA 
Deaf Mute furniture and utensils under appropriation 

made September 18th, 1895 . ...,........ E 

Recapitulation, 
. RECEIPTS. 
Tuition + : 21-06 a PO eee. e . $ 7,471.00 
Warrants . ..... te eee . . eee 23,067 30 
Borrowed from land fand .......... 6,000 00 
Six (6) swords sold... . . . ir esie veal ats 48 00 
Material sold... . — ......... noe 149 00 
Receipts from D. M. shoe shop. ....... 139 80 
Interest on endowment, Salt Lake Scientific ji 

Association ............ -— 900 00 
Duplicate apparatus sold. . . ... .. ..- 113 75 
Boarding Idaho Deaf Mutes. . .. .. . .. 725 00 
Insurance paid on D. M. SHIME account 

damage by fire. ... Row i scc 3,575 40 
Overdraft December 26th, 1895 . «+. 19,738 70 


«oat? 


$11,960 76 


$1,690 68 
7,057 75 


8,531 85 
10 00 


30210 


| 
i 


$121,907 95 9 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


University salaries 

Deaf Mutes salaries 

University expenses . 

Deaf Mute expenses 

Interest on notes and overdraft 

Bills payable 

Repairs on Deaf Mute building made neces- 
sary on account fire 

Tuition refunded . 

Deaf Mute furniture under appropriation 

Overdraft Janum y Ist, 1894 . 


56,590 00 
6,419700 
9,988 51 

11,960 76 
1,690 68 
7,057 75 


3,531 85 
10 00 
302 10 
24,364 30 


121,907 95 
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UNIVERSITY LAND REPORT, d 
l 1894-1895. l 


SALT Laxe City, Uan, 
December 26th, 1895. 


Hon. Robert Harkness, E 
Chancellor of the Unwersity of Utah: 


Dear S1r:—I have the honor to submit to you the report 
upon University Lands, to-wit: 


Cash Receipts. 


Received from Sales ta date— 


Payments on Principal ................. . $49,294 79 
Payments of Interest ...... Mud rne dr pur ck 18,351 15 
Total Receipts . . .... fe ee ee ee $67,645 94 


The Commissioners to Locate University Lands should re- 
port the number of acres of land sold by them and the selling 
price. i 

The Board of Regents have made the following sales during 
the years 1894 and 1895, to-wit: 


280.48 acres in Cache County for .............. $ 701 20 
724 46 í Sanpete se AE A a ee ee 2,997 55 
301.57 “ evier al ce ee ne D e ae e... . . 1,606 90 
40.00 t Tooele o — lend uu x Exe ti 160 00 
280 45 s Salt Lake * /—  ) ...... —— es 1,644. 28 
8019 =  Juab uii RIS ura d Mugs wed. uo; OO AMO. 
12000 = Piute M O ARAN ae 320 00 


- meea 
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The following lands remain unsold, to-wit: 


281 04 acres in Cache County, appraised ae $ 1,022 60 
8120 * Sanpete “ : . 203 00 
301123  " . Sevier “ “ Mm cl 10,132 25 , 

720.00 s 'Pooele 5 “ ; TUE ty 2,600 00 
120 48 iL Salt Lake * t is gv 602 82 
10946.59 u Juab , OH cR 2 5 27,446 48 
481 00 ae Piute sk ee A me 1,202 50 
15674 54 acres. $43,209 65 


The following lands have been forfeited for non-payments, 


to-wit: 

160 40 acres in Cache County, appraised ze $581 00 
40.16 “ Sanpete “ ; a 200 80 

120.68 “ Sevier t 5 XX "us ; 563 20 

321.24 acres $1,345 00 


The Board of Regents have re-sold the following forfeited 
lands. 

80,47 acres in Sevier County, appraised $402.35 

The land forfeited and re-sold is included in the foregoing 
list. d ; 

Alllands have been sold at the prices fixed by the Commis- 
sioners. In most cases the purchasers pay down one-tenth of 
the principal and take nine years to pay the balance Interest 
at 8 per cent. per annum 1s always paid in advance on the de- 
ferred principal 

The small number of forfeitures is remarkable It speaks 
well for the industry and good faith of the people of this State. 

Very respectfully yours, 
FRANE PIERCE, 
Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 


SALT Lake City, UTAR, 
December 27th, 1895. 
To the Board of Regents: 

GENTLEMEN—The President of the University of Utah has 
the honor of submitting the following report, covering the bi- 
ennial period January rst, 1894— December 31st, 1895 Iam 
more directly responsible for that portion of the report which 
applies to the period dating trom July rst, 1894, at which time I 
first entered upon the duties of the office to which your action 
of the preceding April had elected me. However, the records 
of the institution are so complete, and the assistance extended 
by the present Vice-President, formerly acting President of the 
University, is so thorough, that I can present the report as a 
fairly complete epitome of the work for the two years just 
ended , 

I refrain from filling space with lists of changes in the per- 
sonnel of the instructing force and other officers of the institu- 
tion, with details of courses and descriptions of studies, etc, 
as such information has been published in the Annuals and 
Circulars to which I respectfully refer you I shall incorporate 
herein of the matter already presented in the current publications 
of tbe University, such items only as appear directly relevant to 
a fair presentation of the present condition of the institution, its 


growth, prospects, and most pressing needs 
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- Items of Historical Interest. 


In the early part of 1894 the University received from the 
federal government the grant of a sixty-acre tract of land on,the 
Fort Douglas reservation. This valuable donation was secured 
largely through the instrumentality of the Hon Joseph L. Raw- 
lins, one of our alumni, and at that time Utah's Delegate to 
Congress. A condition specified in the gift requires that the 
institution shall occupy the site within five years from the date 
of the grant Nearly two years of this time have already passed 
and thus far nothing has been done toward meeting the require- 


ments of occupancy. Situated as the tract is at the mountain base, 


ER 


on the bench land overlooking city, valley and lake, within easy 
access from all parts of the city by means of cars lines already 
constructed, it forms one of the most beautiful and suitable loca- 
tions for the University campus to be found,in the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake. 


At the last session of the Territorial Legislature a bill was 
passed authorizing the endowment of professorships and other 
offices connected with University functions, and prescribing the 
conditions under which such endowment could be effected. In 
April, 1894, the University became the recipient of a valuable 
gift, made-under the terms of the law already mentioned. The 
Salt Lake Literary and Scientific Association, a private educa- 
tional organization incorporated under the laws of Utah, endowed 
the chair of Geology in the University to the amount of $60,000, 
the fund to be kept intact, and the proceeds to be used for the 
support of the chair named. Exercising the privileges specified 
by law, the Salt Lake Literary and Scientific Association gave 
to the chair so liberally endowed a distinctive title, viz, “The 
Deseret Professorship of Geology”. At the request of the Uni- 


versity authorities, the very extensive collections of physical and - 
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chemical apparatus and material all new, and then belonging to 
to the Salt Lake Literary and Scientific Association, were trans- 
ferred to the University on the basis of a fair valuation as part 
3 of the endowment, and these accessions thus became the per- 
manent property of the institution Furthermore, the new and 
commodious structure known as the Deseret Museum building, 
which has been erected by the Association for laboratory pur- 
poses, and which was so admirably suited to the pressing needs 
of the University, was placed at the service of the institution 
until July 1, 1896, without cost, with the accompanying under- 
standing between the parties that the University should have 
the opportunity of renting the building for further occupancy. 
The rich collections of the Deseret Museum which are displayed 
in the upper rooms of the building named, have been of ready 
access to teachers and students and the advantages thus afforded 
have been productive of great good in the increased efficiency of 
many of the classes The scientific apparatus and material re- 
ceived from the Salt Lake Literary and Scientific Association 
and the free use of the building as described were rated as equal 
in value to one-fourth of the endowment fund of $60,000; the 
remaining $45,000 to be paid in cash within a specified period, 
with stated interest on the unpaid portion of the principal in the 
meantime. The hope may be indulged that this handsome gift, 
the first of its kind to come to the University from private 
sources, may be followed by others, as influential persons or in- 
stitutions of our commonwealth become more deeply impressed 
with the importance of higher education, and with the need of 
placing institutions devoted to such work on 4 plan of assured 
and self-supporting permanency. 


While there may be little excuse for the mention of churches 
and church institutions in a report such as this, I take the hb- 
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erty of making one reference of the sort, as the circumstances 
upon which it rests indicate the growing popularity of the Uni- 
versity, and the regard in which it is held by the authorities of 
the dominant religious sect of Utah. In September, 1893, acir- 
cular was published announcing the opening of the Church Uni- 
versity, an institution founded and promoted by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. After a year of successful 
work the institution was suspended, and in the official announce- 
ment of its discontinuante, the First Presidency of the Church 
named above, published these statements: 


“There was no intention on the part of the promoters of the 
Church University to arouse any unfair competition or 
rivalry between that school and the University of Utah; 
nevertheless, the existence of two institutions in the 
same city, with many courses in common, rendered the 
paralleling of work, and the consequent duplication of 
expenditure, absolutely unavoidable. Time has very 
plainly demonstrated the fact that Utah, while abun- 
dantly able under present conditions to maintain one 
well equipped institution for higher instruction, cannot 
adequately support many such, either in material sup- 
plies of means, or in students prepared for university 
courses of study. After due consideration of the 
present conditions and future prospects of educational 
affairs in Utah, the presiding quorums of the church 
have deemed it wise to bring the work of the Church 
University to a close, that greater energy, resulting from 
concentration of effort, may be devoted to the develop- 
ment of our Territorial University. Toward the Uni- 
versity of Utah our people may properly indulge a 
feeling of pride; the institution was established in the 
early days of Utah's history; it was incorporated, in- 
deed, under the name of the University of Deseret 
within less than tbree years after the first settlement of 
this region. It has grown in spite of the numerous 
difficulties incident to pioneer existence, to its present 
fair proportions, and to the attainment of its forty-fifth 
year, with a steady and healthful progress which in- 
spires strong confidence for itsfuture. Utah has need 
of such an institution of learning; indeed there appears 
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no reason why our University should not become the 
great inter-mountain center for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge in advance and specialized branches, We hope 
that the day is not far distant when the youth of Utah 
will no longer need to journey afar in search of profes- 
sional instruction; but that our own State will offer her 
sons and daughters ample facilities in all departments 
of intellectual progress. 

“We recommend to the Latter-day Saints that they faithfully 
devote their influence and energy, such as might have 
been claimed by the University of the Church, had wis- 
dom dictated the continuance of that institution, to the 
University of Utah We trust that our people will 
sustain the Territorial University by their good words 
and works, and particularly by their patronage in send- 
ing thither their sons and daughters who are prepared 
to become students ın the institution, which by law is 
constituted as the hand of the public school system of 
Utah. 

“The officers of the University are men in whom the people 
have learned to repose their confidence; the Chancellor 
and the Regents need no encomiums from us in their 
responsible and honorable stations The President and 
Faculty of the institution are severally of recognized 
abilities in their professions, and of steadfast devotion 
to the educational advancement of the people; they are 
entitled to the fullest'confidence of Utah's citizens with- 
out distinction ” 


During the last bi-ennial period the University has received 
contributions of books, specimens, etc., from many donors. But 
chief among these accessions must be named the generous gifts 
of Dr. John R. Park, who so ably served the institution as its 
President for a period of more than twenty years I quote from 
the report of the Librarian regarding Dr. Park’s gifts of books: 

“Ever since he [Dr Park] became President of the Univer- 

sity 1n 1869, the larger part of his private library has 
been loaned to the institution free of charge, and until 
the accession of the Utah Library, his books constituted 
the most valuable portion of the University collection, 


In 1894, as a sequence to his continued generosity, Dr. 
Park donated to the University not only the large col- 
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lection which was already in its possession, but more 
than a thousand volumes of modern works which he 
had accumulated at his residence. As evidence of the 
transfer, the following document has been filed with the 
Librarian: 


* T, John R Park, of Salt Lake City, Utah, hereby dohate 
to the University of Utah all the books and pamphlets 
which I have already delivered to the University Li- 
brary, and the books now at my residence 166 North 
State Street, amounting in all to 3,419 volumes, as 
named and numbered in my library accession records 
delivered this day to the Libranan of said University. 

*'(Signed) Joun R. Park, 
ee ‘Salt Lake City, Utah, June 8,11894.'" 


In October, 1894, Dr. Park gave to the University a clear 
title to the extensive collection of natural history specimens and 
other valuable musuem material, which he had previously loaned 
to the institution. These collections comprise over six hundred 
speciments of great geological, mineralogical, and general in- 
terest. 


In February, 1895, the Utah World’s Fair Commission pre- 
sented to the University the entire mineral and mining exhibit 
which had been displayed at the Columbian Exposition and at 
the Midwinter Fair at San Francisco. Beside the extensive col- 
lection of natural specimens, cut stone and models, this gift in- 
cluded the furniture, cases, photographs, pedestals, etc., which 
had been used in the Fair Exhibition. 


In March, 1895, the City Council of Salt Lake City granted 
the University a new deed to the ten-acre city block commonly 
known as University Square, removing the binding conditions of 
the original deed of transfer which required the actual occupancy 
of the block by the main building, and requiring only that the 
University be located within or contiguous to Salt Lake City. 
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Great Mivantage has accrued to the University,/particularly 
to the Normal Department, through the courteous co-operation 
of the Salt Lake City Board of Education in advancing the 
work of the Training School for Teachers. From September, 
1891, to June, 1895, a city school comprising but two grades was 
conducted in a porton of the building primarily devoted to the 
School for the Deaf. The City Board of Education placed a 
principal and one assistant teacher in the school and gave to the 
University all the opportunities and privileges that could be de- 
sired in using the small institution as a practice or training 
school. With the beginning of the current school year, the 
Training School has been extended so that now it comprises all 
the grades of common school work. The Board of Education has 
placed the well equipped and new structure known as the Fre- 
mont School at the service of the University. The teachers, 
comprising a Principal and eight grade instructors are appointed 
by the city school authorities with the advice and consent of the 
proper University officials, and the teachers draw the greater 
part of their salary from the city, with some additional remuner- 
ations given by the University. The results of the arrange- 


ment appear to be eminently satisfactory to all concerned. 


Buildings and Grounds 


The buildings now at the service of the University are: 

1. THE Main Buitpinc, known as Untversiry HALL, in 
which are situated the Library and the Museum, with their ad- 
juncts, also the mineralogical laboratory, and the class rooms for 
most of the work of instruction. 

2. THe West BUILDING, OR SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, used 
mostly by the school named, yet affording some accommodations 
for University work A small room is used for special study in 


k 
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Art, and another apartment has been placed at the disposal of 
students’ organizations; while the large attic is employed in 
spite of its unsuitability, as'the only available quarters for phy- 
sical culture drill Part of this structure was destroyed by fire 
on the roth of last August but the damage was promptly repaired 
and the building is now in a better condition than that which 
characterized it before the fire 

3. Tue Deserer Museum Burning. This affords accom- 
modations for all the classes in Physics, Chemistry, Domestic 
Science and Geology, with prescribed laboratory work, while the 
auditorium is the most suitable one at the disposal of the Uni- 
versity for general assemblies and for public lectures. T have to 
recommend that proper steps be taken to assure the University 
in the occupancy of this building until the institution is able to 
erect suitable laboratories of its own, | 

4, THe FREMONT SCHOOL, in which all the practice and training 
work for teachers is conducted. The one disadvantage attending 
the use ofthis building is its distance, four city blocks, from the 
University proper. 

The buildings named, while they are commodious, do not 
meet even the present requirements More class rooms are 
wanted; extensions of laboratory facilities so as to comprise 
practical work in biology as also in metallurgy and associated 
subjects, appear to be an imperative need; and a hall for the 
assembling of students in a general capacity is almost indispens- 
able. Realizing the improbability that means sufficient for the 
erection of new buildings will be immediately available, or that 
if means were within reach that suitable buildings could be 
provided for occupancy next year, | respectfully recommend that 
the following provisions be made for the present: " 

Ii. Taart 1HE WEST BUILDING, as soon as it is vacated by 
the School for the Deaf, be prepared for secondary grade class 
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work; this will include all the Preparatory, and Preparatory, 
Normal instruction, the High School department in fact. Very 
extensive alterations in the building will not be necessary, as the 
probability of the service here indicated being required 
of the structure was kept in view at the time the 
building was designed Part of the basement and the 
contiguous work shops at present used by the deaf-mute 
pupils may be employed for work in Manual Training, and 
the attic if properly finished and provided with facilities for 
heating can be equipped at little expense asa gymnasium. Or 
the arrangement could possibly be reversed By such separation 
of the college and preparatory students as is cogtemplated in 
this recommendation, the inconvenience experienced in the lack 
of a large assembly room would be lessened. Although a spa- 
cious auditorium will have to be provided at some time, the 
students if distinctly classified could be assembled in their re- 
spective buildings as occasion would require. : 


2 Tuar University Hatt be devoted to the use of col- 
lege classes, The removal of preparatory class work from this 
building would make possible the extension of the library and 
museum, the capacity of each of which should be enlarged so as 
to include several additional rooms. “One or two rooms could be 
fitted up for use as a biological laboratory, and the fact that gas 
and water, so essential to laboratory work of the kind, are al- 
ready supphed, would render but few and comparatively inex- 


pensive alterations necessary. d 


3. -THAT THE DESERET Museum BUILDING be rented for a 
continuation of the uses to which it is now put Should ar- 
rangements for the continued use of this building fail, the Uni- 
versity will be confronted «with the imperative necessity of im- 
mediately providing otherwise for the extensive laboratory wotk 
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which forms an inseparable part of the college curriculum. The 

fitting up of laboratory apartments is by comparison perhaps 

the most expensive item in the material equipment for college 

work, and it appears that the University could better afford to 

pay a good rental for the building now serving it so well for Ía- 

boratory use, than to attempt tbe construction and equipment of 

another building with a view toits temporary occupancy only.” 
If, however, the permanent location of the University can be at- 
once decided upon, the lack of adequate means would be the 

main obstacle in the way of at once providing the institution 

with laboratories of its own. 

THE Campus upon which the two buildings belonging to the 
institution already stand, is in its present condition no credit to 
the University nor any source of pride to the citizens. Among 
theconditions under which the University square was donated 
by the City and accepted by the University, is a provision to the 
effect that the block shall be open to the public under proper re- 
strictions as a public park. In its neglected condition it is of- 
fensive to the finer senses of all who observe it. The beauty of 
the grounds is that of the wild wood only. If it be decided that 
the present location of the institution shall be its permanent 
abiding place, I ask that an appropriation of means be secured 
for the improvement of the campus Some trees should be re- 
moved, others should be planted; lawns and flower beds should 
be prepared, and kept in good condition, and for these purposes 
the services of an efficient landscape gardener are required. 
These are firmer reasons than any based solely on esthetic feel- 
ings, requiring that proper care be bestowed upon the surround 
ings of college buildings The influences exerted by pleasing 
and elevating environments are strictly educative. Even if the 
University is to be located upon the new site granted by Con- 
gress, years will probably elapse before the removal is possible; 
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and as the present campus will remain, until advantageously dis- 
posed of, the property of the institution and therefore of the 
State a moderate amount of means properly expended in the 
vork of beautifying the grounds would be a lasting gain to the 
nstitution as well as to the City and the State. I most earnestly 
recommend that the question of the future and I trust the per- 
manent location of the University be settled without delay. 
Until a decision upon this subject be reached, improvements in 
buildings and grounds will be hindered and substantial equipment 
will be neglected. 
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Admission and Attendance. ` 


At the beginning of the year 1894-95 the entrance require- 
ments for admission to college courses were considerably in- 
creased, and other changes in the same direction have been car- 
tied into effect for the current year. While such changes may 
for a short time tend to restrict the registration of, students of 
collegiate, rank, the final result will be that the students will re- 
ceive more thorough training in the secondary schools including 
our own preparatory department, and the University will be 
raised to a position of more deserving dignity. The conditions 
under which studénts may now enter the Freshman class are in 
all respects equal to tbe corresponding requirements in many of 
the best colleges and universities in the land. An extract from 
the report of the Registrar is appended; this presents in a con- 
cise form the important facts connected with the attendance and 
grade of students, : 


> 


The Instructing Force 


The staff of instructors at the opening of the academic year, 
Wi 894-1895 numbered 15 as compared with. 18 at the close of the 
year 1893-1894; but owing to the pressure of an unusually 
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large attendance it was deemed absolutely essential to the 
proper continuance of the work to add two special instructors in 
October, 1894. E 

At present 20 teachers are engaged in actual class wotk; 
these comprise 9 Professors, 2 Assistant Professors, 5 Instrac- 
tors, whose entire working time is devoted to the institution, and 
4 Special Instructors, each of whom devotes but a limited and 
specified time to class work, These statistics are exclusive of 
the instructors in the School for the Deaf, the Critic Teachers in 
the Training School (the greater part of whose salary 1s paid by 
the city) and the special Instructors in Art,who receive no compen- 
sation from the University. The large and increasing attendance | 
renders the work of each teacher exceedingly burdensome and 
even embarrassing, in that the heavy demands of routine class- 
work prevent the instructors' giving that attention to research 
and individual investigation which is indispensable "to satisfac- 
tory progress along the higher lines of educational effort. 

The President of the University is charged with the duties 
of a full and laborious professorship, leaving him but scant time 
and opportunity for the distinctive and important duties of his 
administrative office Even the principals of the city schools 
are relieved of the general duties attending classwork. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that institutions of far Tower rank and of 
more restricted scope than characterize the vigorous and growing 
. University of Utah, demand the full attention of their adminis- 
trative officers. 

Many of the classes are of necessity-divided into two, three 
or more sections each, and even with such divisions we record 


to our regret single class sections numbering upward of one 


hundred students 
As a basis of fair comparison with other institutions, I "P 
your attention to the following statistics, showing the ratio o 
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students to teachers ın a number of colleges aud universities of 


the United States. Only state institutions are here named, and 


in all cases the recorded attendance represents the total enroll- 


y" in all departments, including preparatory--schools where 


3 


such are maintained, and the instructors include teachers doing 

* 
class work of all grades The figures represent the condition of 
colleges and universities named for the year 1894, except as 


otherwise stated. 


Reported at- Tusishotors, Ratio of stu-* 
&. 


Institutions, tendance all dents to 
grades. grades. instructors 

University of Colorado . .... 361 735 > 4.81 
Maine State College. . ...... 192 21 711 
University of Alabama .. ... 160 20 8 00 
University of Califorma .. ... 1800 225 8 00 
University of Pennsylvania . . 2300 275 8.36 
University of Tennessee. . . ... 368 42 8 76 
University of Wyoming. ...... 109 12 9 08 
University of Georgia... .... 219 24 912 
Louisana State University . . . . .. 193 20 9.65 
University of Vermont ... .. 470 48 979 
University of Dinos .. ... 800 19 - - 1012 
Ohio State University. .. . .. 745 73 10 20 
University of Missour: . ..... 617 56 11.01 
University of North Dakota .... 160 14 11 42 
Nevada State University . . .. 206 18 11 44 
University of Nebraska ...... 1332 108 » 12.33 
Iowa State University ...... 1100 85 12 94 
University of Wisconsin dea 2494 93 1391 
University of Virginia . ... .. 542 44 12 31 
University of Kansas . . . .. «o. “150 51 14.70 
University of South Dakota. . . . . 232 15 15.46 
University of Minnesota ...... 2100 139 15.10 
University of Mississippi . . . 220 18 16.92 
University of North Carolina . . . . — 405 26 15.57 
University of Michigani. ...... 2950 165 17 87 
University of Texas. . ... .. 8% 43 20 69 
University of Oregon ........ 343 16 21 43 
University of Washington . 340 15 22 66 
University of Utah, 1894-1805 . .. 454 16 2837 > 
University of Utah, 1895-1896 (present ; 

enroliment ... ....... 503 21 23 95 
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It will be perhaps sufficiently depressing to contemplate the 
fact that the University of Utah stands at the foot of the list, 
when judged by the number of teachers as compared with stu- 


_dents, yet its condition is even worse than the bare figures would $ 


indicate. A number of our instructors are engaged for a “very 
few hours per week only in their special branches; they are paid 
proportionately low salaries, and the inability of the University 
to pay more deprives it of the advantages that would follow the 
undivided attention of these teachers to University work, Lest 
to any one who studies the statistics offered above, the thought 
should occur that our University differs from the others named 
in that here is maintained a large preparatory school, work in 
which requires less personal attention to research and inves- 
tigation than would be necessary for exclusively collegiate teach- 
ing, and that other institutions of our own rank and profession 
do none of this secondary work, it may be stated that a number 
of the institutions quoted maintain preparatory courses as we do 


and furthermore that our teachers without exception, have been , 


selected because of theirfitness for high grade work. And as to 
the remuneration paid these teachers, it is in many cases below 
the common average Salaries for lower grade work. The fact 
that teachers of high attainments remain with but poor remuner- 
ation is a proof of their love for the profession they have adopted, 
and their loyal devotion to the institution they have undertaken 
to serve. 

Immediately after the passage of the appropriation bill by 
the last legislature, when, because of the inadequate provisions 
made for the maintenance of the University, the public, and even 
some of the University officers entertained the belief that the 
doors of the institution would soon be closed, the faculty adopted 
“a resolution, voluntarily submitting to a reduction of 15 per cent. 
in salary for the unexpired portion of the timé for which they 
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had been engaged, and those who retained their positions ac- 
cepted re-appointment without request for an increase in pay. 

It is evident that the teaching force of the University must 
be increased in the very near future, and that “to secure more 
teachers efficient in their specialties will require a considerable 
enlargement of the maintenance fund. The needs of each de- 
partment in the matter of additional workers will be presented 
in connection with the department reports 


Library 


An extract from the report of the Librarian is presented 
herewith as Appendix B. 

The importance of the library as an indispensable means of 
work in an institution of learning, and particularly in a school 
devoted to collegiate study, cannot be overestimated. While 
the University Library already comprises extensive and valuable 
collections, it ıs far from a condition suitable or adequate to pres- 
ent needs. Professors in charge of departments, including the 
Principals of the University schools, strongly urge their claims 
to additional library facilities, stating that in many cases their work 
is most seriously retarded by the present inadequate supply of 
words of reference. I most earnestly endorse their statements, 
fully realizing that the institution as a whole cannot grow with- 
out a constantly increasing supply of professional literature. As 
an example of the teachers’ wants I quote from an extended re- 
port by the Professor in English, with whose chair some 
branches of history are associated. After setting forth the fact 
that ın literary and historical pursuits the library fills the place 
occupied by the laboratory in experimental science, he says: 

“In the higher classes, work has been hampered and pro- 


gress retarded or prevented by the poor equipment of 
the library with works useful inthese subjects The 
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most approved method of teaching literature and history 
in college is the seminary method This requires ample 
library facilitiés. Something has been attempted in 
this line but not extensively, nor has it been so success- 
ful as had been hoped simply because there were too few 
reference books to consult. . Magazines contain a wealth 
of material for this kind of work, but although there 
are many volumes of periodicals in the library, number- 
ing several hundred, most of them, being unbound are 
inaccessible. There are now in the institution many 
students well prepared to do vigorous work of a grade 
more scholarly than any yet attempted in^these lines, 
who are eager to do this work, and yet who are denied 
_the privilege owing to the poverty of the resources. 
“Many students who have done work here as advanced 
ih certain lines as has been offered, are tempted to go 
elsewhere to complete their education, who might just 
as well have been kept at home had facilities been 
offered. The only way to make the institution a college 
of high grade is to furnish the tools to work with. The 
tools of this department are books During the last 
two years there has been purchased less than forty dol. 
' lars worth of material in the way of books and charts 
for a department in which over four hundred seventy 
(470) students are doing work. Many thousand dollars 
would not represent the limit of cost of material that 
could be made immediately useful. I would therefore 
most earnestly beg that, just as soon as the financial 
resources permit, a yearly appropriation of not less than 
five hundred dollars ($500) be made for expenditure for 
books, etc., in this department otherwise work must re- 
main stationary. I am too well aware of the difficul- 
ties which have prevented any such appropriation be- 
fore and have not pressed the matter. Even now I have 
named a sum Jow indeed consistent with progress,” 


The Professor of Modern Languages writes: 


“In books the department is extremely poor, It possesses a 


dozen or fifteen works of reference, but there the list 
ends. No new advanced courses can be offered with 
the present equipment. There is nota single edition of 
the works of any French or German author in the li- 
brary.” . 


- 
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Complaints and requests of a similar tone are offered by 
practically all the teachers of special branches 

I recommend that the sum of $5,000 for the ensuing bi- 
(à enníal period be appropriated to the furnishing of library sup- 
plies. This would appear to be the minimum amount adequate 
to meet the immediate and most pressing wants of the msti- 


tution. 


- 


The Museum 


The University Museum 1s in charge of Instructor William 


D. Neal as Curator, from whose report 1 quote 


“As an aid to study and teaching the Museum is second only 
to the Library. Here knowledge 1s accumulated, pre- 
served and diffused Being constantly used by teachers 
and students as well as by the general public, it ts 
readily seen that a public museum is a public benefit, a 
means of entertainment, instruction, and education to 
those who enter its portals and study 1ts collections It 
is indeed a very important factor 1n the University. 

“The University Museum comprises extensive collections of 
specimens mostly such as are adapted for service in 
class teaching. During the past two years the Museum 
has been greatly enlarged At present it contains spec- 
imens illustrative of general geology, mineralogy, li- 
thology, paleontology, metallurgy, zoology, botany and 

7 archæology, as well as much miscellaneous material ” 


The valuable accessions derived through the donations of 
Dr. John R. Park and the Utah World’s Fair Commission have 


» already been chronicled in this report The Curator continues 


“During the summer of 1895, the University and Deseret 
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Museum Scientific Expedition, led by President Tal- 
mage, added many valuable specimens illustrative of 
southern Utah and northern Arizona. Nor should the 
valuable specimens collected by the University Field 
Club be omitted. By these and other means the Mu- 
seum 15 being constantly enlarged ” 
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The crowded condition of the Museum operates greatly 
against its practical utility. More room is indispensable, and 
additions to the collection are essential to the growth “and pro- 
gress of the classes which depend upon the Museum for illus- 
trations in study. In addition to the appropriations asked for 
the work in Natural Science, a sum of not less than $300 is requi- 
site for supplying museum cases and furniture So essential to a 
proper arrangement and display of the specimens. Still greater 
extensions would be required but for the advantage derived from 
the ready accessibility of the Deseret Museum collections. I 
have reasons to believe that the entire Deseret Museum collec- 
tions could be rented on very reasonable terms, and thus the in- 
valuable collections belonging to that institution could be placed 
directly and wholly at the service of the University. In view of 
the fact that for the present but few and small additions te our 
Museum can be hoped for, 1 respectfully suggest the advisa- 
bility of securing as much assistance as possible from the Des- 
eret Museum. 


The Preparatory School. 


Owing to the want of high scheols in Utah, many of the 
students who apply for entrance to the University are but poorly 
prepared for collegiate work, and this state of circumstances 
compels the institution to retain its Preparatory School. In ad- 
mitting students to the lower department, considerable discretion 
has been exercised; and applicants from Salt Lake City or 
Ogden, where efficient high schools are conducted, are not en- 
couraged to enter the University until they have graduated from 
the secondary schools of their respective city. A few private 
schools in Utah are doing good work along the lines of sec- 
ondary instruction, and most of these institutions, after a careful 
investigation of their facilities has been made, have received 
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recognition by the Faculty as accredited schools, their graduates 
as also the graduates of the High Schools named, are admitted 
without examination to the first year of the college courses in 
he University In the past, the University has been unjustly 
charged with hostility to High Schools I say unjustly because, 
the records of the institution show that the present policy 
of advising students to complete their courses of secondary 
studies before coming to the University, and of dissuading appli- 
cants from pressing their claims for entrance if their places of 
residence afford proper facilities for preparation, is by no means 
a new one. In this connection I ask your attention to certain 
present circumstances related to high school work in Salt Lake 
City. The City High School is in sore need of a suitable build- 
ing. The work ofthe High School 1s professedly parallel with 
much of the work done in the University Preparatory School, 
and a great saving of means and energy would result from a 
proper affiliation of these two institutions of secondary instruc- 
tion If an association can be effected between the High School 
of the city system and the Preparatory School of the University, 
similar in some respects to the very satisfactory association of 
the Training School with the University Normal School, many 
of the advantages of concentrated effort could be secured. The 
West Building on University Square, soon to be vacated by the 
School for the Deaf could, with little alteration, be adapted to 
school uses The teachers for the consolidated high schools 
could be selected and the general management of the institution 
be maintained by the City Board of Education, with the co-op- 
eration of the University officers, as is now done in the case of 


adjusted that the City Board of Education and the University 
would each pay its proportionate part. The laboratories for pre- 
paratory work in chemistry, physics, and other sciences requir. 


the Training School. The salaries of the instructors could be so 
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ing laboratory work,and the Museums of the University could be 
used to great advantage for the combined preparatory schools, 
and many advantages appear in the plan here suggested in.’so 


brief form. for each of the institutions. I recommend that) 


negotiations be opened with the city school officials to ascertain 


their views on the suggested affiliation. 


The Normal School. 


Prof. Wm. M. Stewart, Principal of the Normal School, re- 
ports an encouraging growth as manifested by the marked in- 
crease in attendance, by improvement in scholarship, and by the 
extension of the facilities of the school. The enrollment shows 
at present 310 students, as compared with 203 in 1893 The 
normal course of study has been extended from three to four 
years, and the change places the School in a position for credit- 
able comparison with the best Normal institutions of the coun- 
try. As provided by law, the graduate who has successfully 
completed this course, with its accompanying work in training, 
receives a certificate which is, by legal provision, evidence of the 
holders’ ability to teach in the common schools of Utah without 
further examination for a period of five years from the date of 
graduation. In accordance with Territorial statute, courses of 
advanced work are provided, on completion of which in connec- 
tion with the full college course, the graduate receives the Nor- 
mal Diploma with his baccalaureate degree, and such diploma 
is made a standing evidence of his scholastic ability to teach 
In giving such legal recognition to graduates of the State insti- 
tution of normal training, the State insures the preparation of 
teachers for the work of its schools who have been placed by 
their training in harmony with all branches of the public school 
"system. Principal Stewart writes: , Ñ 
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“Since my last report 74 normal students have graduated as 
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teachers from the Normal School, nearly all of whom 
are employed in our public schools The demand for 
our graduates is rapidly increasing, and their work is 
building for our Normal School an enviable reputation 
The rapidly increasing attendance and the demand by 
the public for home teachers make it imperative that 
the University increase the facilities and efficiency of the 
Normal School. Our graduates are brought in direct 
competition with those of the best normal schools of 


, Our country, and if Utah teachers are to be employed 


in our public schools, they must show profession all train- 
ing equal to that of the best normal schools of the 
East A careful examination of the normal courses of- 


fered in our best normal schools give, in addition to. 


what we offer in our courses, a course in Kindergarten 
Training and one in Manual Training as well as Gym- 
nastics. 


‘THe KivbeRGARTEN Our State Constitution provides that 


the Kindergarten shall be a part of the public school 
system; which makes a demand at once upon the Nor- 
mal School for tramed Kindergartners 1 recommend 
that the provisions be made at once for the addition of 
a Kindergarten department to the Training School 


“MANUAL TRAINING, This is one of the pressing demands 


of modern education. It is the application of Pesta- 
lozzi's educational principle, ‘We learn to do by doing.’ 
Many of our normal schools are requiring Manual Train- 
ing as a necessary qualification for graduation Manual 
Training ın a normal school 15 not intended to make 
skilled artisans, its function 1s mainly educatiunal in that 
it furnishes a new mode of expression, one supported by 
the best theory and practice of education Its results 
are most healthful m cultivating in children the crea- 
tive and ingenious tendencies It develops a taste for 
mechanical labor and an appreciation for honest toil, 
thus checking the contempt which so often accompa- 
nies mere book learning for productive industry. Then 
there is the skill su much needed by the teacher in 
making apparatus and appliances for school work. I 
consider Manual Training one of the most essential 
factors of a normal school, 


“Gymnasium Above all persons, teachers are most likely 


to neglect their health, and there is no occupation 
whicb demands more perfect health than teaching, for 
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physical degeneracy means intellectual degeneracy. A 
= gymnasium should be connected with the University 

for the physical training of all students 
“THE TRAINING ScHOOL. The Training School has been in 
operation since the fall of 1891 and up to the beginning 
of the present school year consisted of 80 pupils of first 
and second grades with a principal and one assistant 
who acted as critic teachers. The School was held in 
the Deaf Mute building and was part of the public 
school system of this city. During the four years it 
was in operation two hundred students completed its 
course of study. At the beginning of the present 
school year, through the courtesy of the Board of Edu- 
E . cation of Salt Lake City, the Fremont school was 
placed at the disposal ot the University for a training 
school This now provides practice in all of the eight 
grades. This school has a principal and eight grade 
teachers who act as critic teachers in their grades 
during the practice hours The teachers of the Train- 
ing School are nominated by the City Superintendent of 
- . Schools with the consent of the authorities of the Uni- 
versity and they are employed by the Board of Educa- 
tion and paid as regular teachers. In order to secure 
the highest professional skill in teaching an additional 
compensation is paid to these teachers for their ser- 
vices to the Normal School. By special arrangement 
with the City Superintendent, freedom 1s allowed the 
teachers of methods in the Normal School to put into 
practice their pedagogical principles and methods in 
the Training School The arrangements up to the 
present time between the city school officials and those 
of the University have been highly satisfactory and the 
results in the Training School have been of great value 

to our normals,” 


The Mining School. 


Prof. J. T Kingsbury, Principal, reports the School as in an 
excellent condition. He says: y 


“After a two years suspension of the Mining Course, it has 
been this year re-established with much greater com- 
pleteness. * * = x Although the Uni- 


versity is making in one sense a good beginning toward 
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the establishment of a School of Mines, very little can * 


be done without good metallurgical laboratories, special- 
ists in metallurgy and mining engineering, and men who 
can devote their entire time to these important sub- 
jects " o. 


Mn” 


With the view of establishing as soon as possible an 
i efficient School of Mines in connection with the University, as 
contemplated by the Enabling Act for the admission of Utah 
into the Union, and also in accordance with spirit of an exist- 
ing Territorial Statute, the University has announced a tour” 
years’ course in Mining Of this course instruction in the work 
of the first two years has been offered, and is now being given 
Situated as we are near the center of algreat mining region, with 
mines and metallurgical establishments of wide variety within 
easy access, it ıs becoming an imperative duty to advance and 
equip the department of instruction devoted to this work as 
rapidly and as fully as possible 


Departments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Reports through Prof. George -M. Marshal in charge, an over- 
crowded condition of the lower grade classes and an inadequate 
teaching force for both preparatory and collegiate work The 
extension of Normal and Preparatory courses has permitted the 
addition of a third year in English to the sub-Freshman curri- 
culum. The accession of a larger teaching force and of ade- 
quate library facilities would greatly increase the efficiency of the 
work. The importance of the study of English is so generally 
recognized as to require no argument here . 

Tue DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES is reported by 
Prof. George R Mathews The work in French and German is 
conducted with full regard to the practical requirements of life 
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in the use of these widely spoken languages. All of the work 
in the department has been done by the Professor-in-charge. 
The need of more books and minor -conveniences, all of very 


small cost is urgent. Some instruction in Philosophy has been 


associated with the chair, and the Professor recommends an ex- ' 


tension of the work, on the basis of its own importance and not 
merely as a preparation for Normal study. 

THE DEPARIMENT OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
is in charge of Prof. Byron Cummings, with no regular assistant. 
Some aid has been rendered by the Professor of History and 
Civics. The instruction offered is far beyond the mere study of 
ancient tongues, comprising in fact the habits, customs, and 
laws of the people. These life phases are richly illustrated by 
the aid of stereopticon in class work. A small expenditure not 
to exceed $200 for books, etc., is asked. 

History anp Civics, with special attention to American 
and English History and the civic institutions of ancient and 
modern times, have been conducted by Prof. Joseph A. White- 
ley. Courses in Common and International Law are included 
here also. 

Economics AND SOCIAL SCIENCE in charge of Assistant 
Professor George Q. Coray are studied in classes composed of 
advanced students with marked success. The chief want in 
connection with this work is an increase in books and period- 
icals. I quote from the report of the officer in charge: 


“The subject of Sociology with its allied branches is pro- 
gressing so rapidly in both data and theory that it is 
impossible to give any practical view of what has been 
done or is being done in that line without access to the 
records of the most recent thought and discovery.” 


The Department of MaTHEMatics in charge of Professor 
Joseph B. Toronto aided by Assistant Professor D. R. Allen 
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shows an encouraging increase of qualified students in all the 
prescribed and in many of the general elective branches <A 
greaf variety of electives has been offered. The Professor re- 
ports that “the department, at present, 1s as well supplied with 
apparatus as can reasonably be hoped for” The importance of 
Mathematics as a subject of school and college study is seen in 
the intrinsic value of the pursuit as a means of mental develop- 


ment, and in the fundamental relation which the subject bears 


? 


to all branches of theoretical and applied science 

The Department of PEDAGOGY is closely associated with the 
higher work of the Normal School and is in charge of the Prin- 
cipal of that School, Prof. William M Stewart, with two assist- 
ants. This association is of itself a means of great advantage 


to both the Normal School and the Department of Pedagogy 


“This department furnishes the professional training neces- 
sary for those who expect to become teachers in High 
Schools, or who may do supervisory work in education, 
Our best educators are to day advocating the profes- 
sional traming of college and high school teachers as 
being equally necessary with that of the common school 
teacher. E = * ue The department is 
in great need of books for reference Five hundred 
dollars would purchase for pressing immediate use 
books, periodicals, and records, and provide for nec- 
essary printing.” P 


£ 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTY AND Physics Prof. J. T. 


Kingsbury in charge reports. 


“The Chemical and Physical department of the Umversity 
is in an excellent condition. It has gradually been ad- 
vancing from year to year until now when it is sur- 
rounded with facilities in advance of the same depart- 
ment in more pretentious institutions than the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Our chemical laboratories are well 
equipped and the same may be now said of our physt- 
cal laboratories. We are provided with preparatory and 
college physical laboratories in which most excellent 
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opportunities are given students in physics to do 
efficient work. The department of chemistry and 
physics has been much advanced by securing its pres- 
ent quarters and thus providing it with greatly in- 
creased facilities. There are at the present time about 
two hundred students registered for physics and chém- 
istry. The subjects of physics and chemistry are ex- 
perimental in their character and exact much more 
work of the instructors outside of class recitation than 
do the class recitations and lectures, though with the 

, Present force the department is capable of doing fairly 
good work ” 


A detailed list of supplies needed for use during the 
academic years r8g6-97 and to January, 1898, has been sub- 
mitted by the professor, whose estimates I fully endorse. For 
chemicals and apparatus and a few books $1,000 are asked. 


THE DEPARTMENT uF GEOLOGY with Mineralogy associated 
has been in charge of the Deseret Professor of Geology with an 
assistant. The laboratories and extensive museum collections 
at the service of the institution contribute to the success which 
has attended the work in this department. Extended practical 
drill is required in Mineralogy and field work on a scale of great 
importance is carried on in connection with both divisions of the 
department work. The natural facilities of our immediate 
neigborhood give to these subjects an importance and to their 
pursuit marked advantages, such as are enjoyed by few mstitu- 
tions offering corresponding courses. When the State shall be 
able to maintain a properly constituted Geological and Natural 
History Survey, it may be found advisable to associate the labor 
of the Survey with the work of the institution and investigation 
carried on in this department of the University. To maintain 
the departnient at its present level of efficiency the following 
wants should be supplied, for the period of twq years: 

For publications in Geology and Mineralogy, greatly needed, 
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$350; For field work and the collection of specimens, $500; For 
laboratory supplies, $150, Total, $1,000. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HisTORY was organized in 1ts 
present form in September, 1894. Prof. C A. Whiting in ERER 
reports: 

“Previous to the time named the work of this department 
was distributed among several professors and instruc- 
tors who were engaged for the most part in other 
labor * X * x The most press- 
ing requirement at present 1s a large room fitted for 
laboratory purposes in which students engaged m ele: 
mentary study may work E F 


The laboratory should be furnished with work ore 
supplied with lockers and drawers ” 


The necessary expenses attending the fitting up of aroom as 
a biological laboratory and the continuation of the class work may 
be summarized as follows. Laboratory furniture, $500, Instru- 
ments for class use, $300; Materials and reagents, $100, Books 
and periodicals, g100, Total, $1,000 oe 

Tue Arr DEPARTMENT includes prescribed work in the Nor- 
mal and Preparatory schools, which is also offered as an elective 
to all registered students Advanced courses which are open to 
qualified students who desire the benefits of private tuition in 
their chosen subjects are provided The prescribed courses in 
Art are in the care of Instructor Amelia E. Brotherhood, and the 
private lessons are at present directed by Mr. J. T Harwood 
who succeeded Mr” Herman Haag, deceased. The class work 1s 
seriously retarded through the lack of drawing tables and a room 
specially devoted to art practice An extension of the course so 
as to include an additional year of study aud practice will be 
made as soon as facilities for ihe samefcan be proviaed. An ex- 


penditure of a hundred dollars will supply the most pressing 


wants, exclusive of desks and room. “Mechanical drawing bas 
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been conducted as a required subject in the mining course, and 


. 


as an elective study. 

Vocal Music. While no department of Music exists in the 
institution, provision has been made for the instruction ofal $ 
Normal students in the elements of vocal music, and the course 
is offered as an. elective to all. Prof. Evan Stephens in charge 
ot this work recommends an extension of the time devoted to 
singing. Little or no increase of material facilities is called for 
at present, 

READING, ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE continue in 
charge of Instructor Maud May Babcock. Besides the rudi- 
mentary drill in reading and elecution, advanced instruction is 


offered to all qualified students The Instructor reports: 


“In 1893 the Catalogue made Physical Culture compulsory 
and there were 139 students enrolled With the public 
corridor for a class room it was not only difficult to keep 
students interested but difficult to require them to take 
exercise under such embarrassing conditions. In 1894- 
95 the subject was made optional A small apartment 
in the Laboratory building was used for a class room. 
The class numbered 34, all the place could accommo- 
date. The students purchased wands, Indian clubs,and 
dumb-bells, and we were thereby enabled to do more in- 
teresting and advanced work. This year the students 
meet upon the third floor of the West Building The 
room though sufficiently spacious, is unfinished, cold, 
and lacking the inviting attractiveness which should 
characterize recitation rooms, Wands, dumb-bells, and 
Indian clubs are furnished by the students. * * * 
Means should be provided for the better physical edu- 
cation of the University students. The forming of the 
Athletic Association manifests the desire of the students 
along this line. The Association secured the use of a 
gymnasium in this city last year and provided instruc- 
tion for the same. Over one hundred and eighty stu- 
dents availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded. * * * I earnestly hope that 
means adequate to the necessities of this essential 
course will be forthcoming." UU 
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The gymnasium secured by the Athletic Association as 
stated by the Instructo: was the well equipped ball belonging 
to the Utah School of Physical Culture, and its use by the 
Athletic Association was due to the courtesy of Miss Babcock 
herself. s i ` 


Incidental Work. 


THE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL was organized for work dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1894, the actual term of instruction 
extended from June 21st to July 27th The success of this first 
session warranted the announcement of a more extended course 
during the summer of 1895; the School re-opened June 24th and 
closed August 2nd last. The purpose for which the Summer 
School is maintained 1s that of affording to teachers and others 
opportunities for study and advancement outside the regular 
school terms The School is conducted without expense to 
the University except for the free use of the class rooms. The 
number and scholastic grade of the students testify to the appre- 
ciation in which this effort on the part of the University teaching 
force is held. 

Evening LECTURES are given during the winter months for 
the purpose of extending some of the University facilities to 
earnest students who are prevented from attending the day ses- 
sions. During the winter ot 1894-95, twelve lectures were an- 
nounced and delivered. For the present season 32 lectures have 
been promised and all appointments to date have been filled 

«The UTAH UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY" is the name of a journal 
issued as the official organ of the institution The first volume 
has been completed, and the many good results of its publica- 
tion indicate the wisdom of continuing the journal as a perma- 
nent feature of the University work. The main advantages con- 
templated and secured in the publication of the “Quarterly” .lie, 


in the closer relationsbip brought about by its means between 
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the University and other institutions of higher education in the 
United States. Our exchanges include a number of similar 
periodicals from many of the leading universities and colleges 


of the country. $ 


Wants ` 


The appropriations needed for the work of the several de- 
partments and courses have been mentioned in place. From a 
consideration of these statements and our records of mainten- 
ance expenses for the past, you can judge of the amounts neces- 
sary for the proper continuance of the University work, I ask 
. that in submitting your estimatesand claims for apporpriations 
to the State Legislature you will haveproper regard to the in- 
crease of expenses which is sure to result from the extension of 
work accompanying the healthful growth of the institution. 


The Utah School for the Deaf ‘ 


An incongruous association of the School for the Deaf with 
the University of Utah has long existed. It is pleasing to note 
that by a provision in the State Constitution, a separation of the 
two is to be effected. There is little in common between the ad- 
ministrative affairs and the work of instruction of the institu- 
tions, and the wisdom of the Constitutional Convention in 
providing for a dissolution of the bonds which have held the 
two together is apparent. I transmit herewith the report of the 
Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, referring the same to 
you without comment 

The full reports made^by the Professors, Instructors, and 
other officers are held subject to your call. E 

All ol which is respectfully submitted. 

Jas, E. TALMAGE, 
President of the University-of Utah. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January rst, 1896. " 
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_ APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT A.—Extracts from Registrar’s Report. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 


During the academic year 1894-95 the total registration in 
all departments exclusive of the School for the Deaf, the Train- 
ing School and the special classes in Art, showed 454 students in 
attendance; 230 males, and 224 feniales. These were distributed 
in departments as shown by the following table 


Preparatory 1 . 89 

Preparatory 2 . 16 

Preparatory, Special 54 109 

Normall .. .. 128 

Normal2..... . 16 204  Totalin Preparatory Grade 313 

Normal 3 . MEA 70 ` 

Total ın Normal School. 274 

Freshman, Normal 3 . 70 

Freshman, other Depts . 12 82 

Sophomores. ..... 18 - 

Juniors... .. .. 8 

Seniors. . ..... 9 

Graduates ...,. 3 

Specials. . , .. . . . . 21 Total College Students . 141 
Grand Total. . . .. rn . os 454 


According to AGE these students were classified as follows: 


Agel5t019, ... .. . o 264 
Age 20 to 24. . ....... - EN 151 
Age 25 to 29, . . MEN 26 
Age 30 and up, . . 005 5. B 454 


According to home residence the record is tabulated as follows: 


Beaver County . . . , os 1 

. Box Elder County . . we 9 a 
Cache County... . . e. ri 
Davis County , , M o 51” 
Emery County . . Pe . 1 


+f 7 - a 


r 
1 


s s 58 
Garfield County .... ........ 2$ ree 1 
Tren County: s see GER mp. RR LES "e 2 
Jüäb County 25% Seok 939.3 6 kw SR Se 2 
Millard County ..... ..... cce es 2 
Morgan-County .......... ees E a 2 
Pitite County (iaa xy x es WS WU rms 1 ¢ e 
Rich County .... ....... cerae .. . + 1 
Salt Lake City ..... i ee te aed e a de iras 190 
Salt Lake County. . ..... ....... 101 291 
Sanpete County ..... "Pm 7 
Sevier County J aa wow @ age 9 oC UU ids 5 
Summit County ...........-.-..... de 4 
Tooele County. . ...... ing We se steel ee es 18 
Uintah County .... ..-...... zh 8 
Utah County. .. ..... ...... Co^. Su. a 19 
Wasateh County. . . . .. ^ dove mus WA a 1 
Weber County... .. «o... . ee tas. 122 
incu 2 
Wyoming ......... DDR TOT P 1 
AYÍZODA Lota "--———————MP " 1 


M 


The total registration for the year 1895-96 as recorded up to 
December 15, 1895, was 503, comprising males 245, and females 
258, distributed as follows: 


Preparatoryl. . .. .. 88 

Preparatory 2. . . . . . 29 

Preparatory3...... 2 E. c d 
Preparatory, Special . . 32 101 - 

Normali. ..... 146 

Normal 2... ..... 18 


Normal 8,sub-Freshman, 17 241  Totalin Preparatory Grade 342 
Normal 3, Freshmen .. 46 
Normal 4, Freshmen .. 23 


—— 


Total in Normal School. 310 


Freshmen, Normal . . . 69 
Freshmen, other Depts.. 31 100 


Sophomores ...... 10 
JUDIOS 4696s 9 
Benors .. 7 we .. .. 5 
Specials ........ E 86 
Graduates .. ... .. 1 Total College Students 


~ Grand Total. .. .. .... -— Xm 
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According to AGE these students are classified as. follows. 


Age 15 to 19, WEE Mew: Aik” "up ad dor E 306 
Age 20 to 24, .. 2 s ae n 150 
Age 25 to 29, KIA WA mr 28 
1 Age30andup, . . ... ..... ^ . 10 
Notrecorded,. . . . . .. uibs Seley artes : 9 


According to home residence the record 1s tabulated as follows: 


Beaver County ..... s E E C 1 
Box Elder County : & fs £o J£. curat. cb 
Cache County . e dew wee xus Xo t us 4 
Davis County . . . .. r Lo at. se “aye uU. 
Garfield County . | ..... 2 S ES 
Iron County . , A yy ums E 2 
Juab County E ug "E 3 
Kane County ... . : ORO ux AE iR i i 
Morgan County . .... Eze hy eS 7 
Rich County. ....... Vus ze esl wu 1 
Salt Lake City ... Bendre aS Fe ... 242 
Salt Lake County. .. . ... ... 87 329 
Sanpete County P CAD AAA 8 
Sevier County .. .......... ee qs 3 
Summit County ............ Ar te 9 
Tooele County . ...  ........ MED 18 
Utah County ..... Beck utere T. 
Washington County. ............. ; 1 
Weber County . .. 2... ..... el ee 235 ` 
Idaho .. .... ..- x. WEE. dee 8 
Wyoming ..... E. tet Aus Suse. nd 2 
Arizona? ca A ON eS " H 


The students have been registered in classes as follows. 


1895-96 
1894-95 Present 
Enrollment 
Algebraa. ......... Ao. .. 169 220 
n etes e wane: cade le "BO 108 
AE GS. ox DAL See. e EU P els A 10 
* special ..... o Kee oe en | Bes E 
Arithmetic (Higher) . .. 5, ... . 187 195 
Art (Normal) WE Bo hians 184 183 
ASSAYING: aoa ke WA Es 3 8 
Book-keeping ..... TM En 136 204* " 
Botany (Normal) .. ......... Me 74 
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Classics and Composition . .......... 
Elecution and Reading ....... ous: BOs 
Domestic Science .......... E 


Geometry (Plane) ............... 
GerinanL......... dox WOO dre RS 
German ID ,................. 


History, U. S , and Civics ........... 
LatinI ..... dude Mc onore O Senate de 
AA II x . 
Latin IIL como 4-53 99x50 ue a e 
Music, Vocal ....... .......... 
Normal Class I year. ............. 
Normal Class IT year ..... KINA We 
Theory of Teaching .................. 
Penmanship............. o 
Physical Culture. ..........-..... 
Physics Tyear......... A "E 
Physiology (general)... ... +... .«. .« 
Physiology (special) .............. 
Physical Geography................ 
Rhetorie and Literature . ........... 


Biology +... ee +. « «o... . . . rnt n 
Chemistry (genera .............. 
s (Qualitative Anal.) ......... 

B (Quantitative Anal.) ..... Low 

e (Organic).......... ee 
Civics and Public Law... ss «.... . ++. 
Economies I (Principles of Economies). .. . . 
u II (Social Problems) ........ 

i V (Theses) +... o... ee eee 
Electricity and Magnetism (Adv. ) Se eae we 
English I (Essays) .1............. 
MES NS NEL M LR : 

* JI (Literature).......... POM 

“ IV MEC Coe ede WA LX oe a 


1895-96 
Present 


Enrollment. 


130 


Y 
PS 


Foam ane 


Landi oud 
e OL OO 


English V (Old Engnsh) 
French III ...... =... 
Geology l...... 


+ Geology II DE : E 


y 


German IIL... "ETIN 
Greek IV... . ..... 
Greek and Roman Literature 
History I (Greek) ....:. 
“ II (Roman)... 
_“ TII (General) 


“ IV (English) ..... 


“ V (Advanced American) 
Latin IV ........... 


* + II(Caleulu)... 


3 
Mathematies I (Algebra,Geometry,Tngonometry) 27 
4 
8 
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1894-95 


. 


e» s © £9 o > o 


. a s a s 


oo a . . © o o s 


s III (Mechanics of Materials) 
f VI (Algebra, advanced) . 


se XII (Surveying) . . 


Mechanical Drawing. ..... 
Metallurgy. .......- . 
Mineralogy I ......... 
“ IT (Advanced). 
Mythology ........-.. 
Pedagogy I (Normal Training) 
* II (Elementary)... 


* — III (History and de 1rd of Edu- 


cation) ....... 
“ IV (Advanced) ... 


Philosophy I (Educational Psychology) . . . 
« II (Advanced Psychology). . . .. 


« III (Ethics) . .. . 


s V (History of Philosophy). .... 


Physics be, de BS ose des 
Physiology (Advanced) . . . . 
Social Science ......... 


Zoology I (Anatomy and Physiology) ..... 


«“ TI (Histology, ete.) . . 
«IIT (Advanced)... . 


a s © . o. o 


... e © © s o... 


. 8 > 


e . . ù a . o 0. 


. . . e 


38003 


>. >» 


©. aas s o. 


Ba 


. >. s è «as s s 


Juas 
OO «Jana 


oe ù» » c s t9 


e » è . o. ae ee 


BR ao 


a . = 4 © © © o 


1895-96 
Present 
Enrollment 


O oU PLO OT OD 


de 


e I S i co (2 co 


06 bo 


GEORGE Q. Coray, 


Registrar. 
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STATEMENT B.—Extracts From the Librarian's 
Report. 


Practically all of the periodicals and newspapers published’ 
in Utah are still being received by the Librarian without charge- 
The University is favored likewise by a considerable number of 
publishers in other states. The list of periodicals of all kinds 
so contributed during the years 1894-5 and 1895-6 1s as follows: 

Deseret Evening News, Salt Lake Herald, Salt Lake 

"Tribune, Ogden Standard, Provo Enquirer, Provo * Dispatch, 
Logan Journal, Logan Nation, Woman's Exponent, Juvenile In- 
structor, Contributor, Utah Magazine, Irrigation Age, Bikuben» 
Correspondenter, Young Woman’s Journal, Deseret Eagle, Uni- 
versity Chronicle, Inter-Mountain Educator, Journal of Com- 
merce, Staatz Zeitung, The Clipper, The Eagle, The Eastern 
Telegraph, The Normal, The Banner, The Globe, The Record, 
The Wasatch Wave, The Enterprise, The Sentinel, The Bugler, 
The Tintic Miner, The University Quarterly, The Blade, The 
Utonian, Zion’s Home Monthly, Coalville Times, The Advocate. 
_From other states: Bulletin National Wool-Grower’s Associa- 
tion, Musical Record, American Economist, State Board of 
Health (Tenn.), Physical Education, Chrystian Cynosure 
Christian Statesman, Advocate of Peace, The Tourist, Altruistic 
Review, Anales de la Universidad, The Rockies. 

Other valuable donations have been received from the 


" & 
following sources: 


Dr. John R. Park, Prof. W. M. Aber, Secretary C. C. Rich- 
ards, Deseret News Company, Dr. J,gT. Kingsbury, Cornell 
University, John E. Hanson, Thomas Ewing, Utah Library, 
Capt Willard Yeung, Prof. G. R. Mathews, Prof. C. A. Whiting, 
Mrs. W. M. Aber, National Christian Association, American 
Humitarian Society, Prest. J. E. Talmage, University Chroni- 
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cle, State Geologist of New Jersey, W. Holden, John Danvers, 
Hon. F J. Cannon, W D Riter, Weston Vernon, R L. McGhue, 
Isabell Burt, W. G Roylance, Prof W J. Kerr, D. W. Moffat, 

y D. Neal, P. Dunyon, Lieut W K Wright;-J. W Hoopes, 
J. G Lind, Prof. G. M. Marshall, D. W. Thomson, J P Erskine, 
Milton Bennion, H. L Nelson, R V. Smith, and the various de- 
partments and bureaus of the general government 


Students’ Memorial Library. 


In 1893 there appeared a sentiment among the graduating 
students favoring the establishment of a memorial syscem of 
some sort through which all students upon bidding farewell to 
the Institution might leave with the University a permanent 
memento of their attendance In response thereto the method was 
suggested of establishing a students’ memorial library, to which 
such students might contribute to the extent of their means and 
inclination. The buoks so contributed were to be kept forever 
apart from the general library, and each was to bear on its inner 
cover the name of thé donor and a record in brief of his con- 
nection with the University In accordance with this plan the 
first volume was contributed in June,.1893, and the library at 
this writing contains 125 valuable books. 


The prevailing financial condition of the University renders un- 
necessary the mention of anything in the way of the wants of the 
Library beyond that which 1s of the utmost importance to its 
daily usefulness. One of the chief deficiencies of the Library 
pertains to the magazine department. The subscription hst 
contains about thirty American periodicals which have been con- 
tinued through a number of years No appropriation has thus 
far been made for the binding of such accessions or for the sup- 


plying of lost numbers. The accumulation of unbound volumes 
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is therefore large. The matter which they contain is in many 
respects the most valuable in the library. The demand for them 
has been great and is increasing rapidly, in consequence of 
which they have been used in their loose condition till many of 9 
them are on the point of coming to pieces. There are no less 
than two hundred volumes the binding of which would add 
more to the utility of the Library than could be realized from the 
same amount of expenditure in any other direction. The work 
may be done in this city for fifty cents to sixty cents per volume 
The shelving capacity of the Library is not sufficient for the 
present requirements. Atleast double the amount of shelving 
now available could be used to advantage in classifying the 


books on hand. 
GEORGE Q. Coray, 


Librarian. 
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APPENDIX C.- 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


A Department of the University of Utah. 


For the Years 1894 and 1895. 
5 (Tenth and Eleventh Years.) 


Dr. James E. Talmage, 
President University of Utah. 


My Dear Sir—1 have the honor to submit to you a report 
of the Department of the University under my charge for the 
past bi-ennial period. . 

The whole number in attendance has been sixty-eight. 
Thirteen counties and the State of Idaho have been represented 
as follows à 

Salt Lake, twenty-seven; Utah, seven; Morgan, four; Gar- 
field, four; Weber, three; Davis, three; Kane, three, Sanpete, 
three; Box Elder, two; Sevier, two; Millard, two; Beaver, two; 
Emery, two, State of Idaho, four 

Large as this number may seem it does not represent more 
than sixty per cent. of the deaf of school age in Utah. I have 


alist of twenty-four deaf children, resident of Utah, all of whom, 


should be in school. Most of them will probably apply for ad- 


mission in the near future. 


E a 
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The health of our schooi during the "past two years has been 
generally good. In April, :895, a case of measles was brought 
into the school by a boy visiting his home in the city, and the 
entire school was exposed. The case was removed as soon as 
the measles developed, but two others came down shortly after, 
and the fear that there would be an epidemic hastened the close 
of the school. After reaching their homes six others had them, 
and from inquiry I find that twenty children took the disease 
from our pupils after they reached their homes. 

At the close of the session of 1893-4, Miss Luella Stiffler, 
w ho had taught with us for three years tendered her. resignation. 
O wing to our limited appropriation her place has not been filled. 
Miss S. H. Deveraux, teacher of Articulation, after a year of 
faithful work, resigned to accept a position in an Eastern school. 
Her place was filled by the appointment of Miss Mary L. Sheley, 
of Fulton, Missouri . 

Owing to the very small appropriation allowed for the main- 
tenance of this school by the last Legislature—less than one- 
half the estimate on a very conservative basis, the progress of 
the school has been greatly retarded. . Where an additional 
teacher has been needed to properly conduct the work, it was 
necessary to employ one less, thus overcrowding the classes and 
giving the remaining teachers more pupils than they could prop- 
erly instruct. It was also iound necessary to reduce the length 
of the sessions and the school bas closed in April and not re- 
opened until October. These long vacations have also been 
very detrimental to the continuous progress and mental develop- 
ment of our pupils, many of them, especially the younger ones, 
forgetting during the vacation the greater portion of the knowl- 
edge they bad gained during the term in school. The deaf can- 
not be taught in large classes successfully neither can they be 
well taught in mixed or ungraded classes. Where both these 
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conditions prevail—both large and improperly graded classes, 
the best results are impossible — It is true a measure of success 
can be obtained, but the pupils cannot make the progress they 
should, We haye labored under these disadvantages, especially 
^ during the past two years We should have two additional 


teachers to properly grade and to do justice to our pupils = 


The teaching of speech and lip reading has been carried on 
under the directions of Miss Sheley toas great an extent as pos- 
sible. 

Arrangements have been made whereby several ot our pupils 
are now securing special instruction in art. Many of the deaf 
«excel in various branches of art work, and where possible this 
talent should be developed. 

“In the opening of the session of 1894-5, in order that a 
greater number of our boys might be taught a trade, our small 
shoe-shop was enlarged, new equipment purchased and the work 
placed in the hands of an experienced foreman. The results have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the undertaking. The classes in 
carpentry and printing have both been doing good work Be- 
sides the printing of our semi-monthly paper, a considerable 

'amount of job work has been done for the University and our 
own use. The girls are all instructed in sewing and needle work 
of various kinds — Dressmaking and cooking should be added to 
the industries taught the girls, $ 

The Constitution provides for the location of the combined 
schools for the deaf and blind at Ogden. In making the change 

» contemplated, provision must be made for the future as well as 
the immediate present. It will, at the outset, require accommo- 

^ dations for one hundred pupils, arranged to accommodate the 
two distinct classes of children. The proposition made by 

E Ogden's representatives to locate the school in the present ¡Re- 
form School buildings if decided upon, would give both the 
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deaf and the blind ample room for present needs; by making a 
few alterations. There are no other buildings available in the 
City of Ogden, that would be adequate to the present needs aof 
the deaf alone 

The appropriation madefor the maintenance of the school 
by the last Legislature has proved entirely inadequate, being 
less than half the amount of the estimate of expense for the bi- 
ennial period; on account of the limited appropriation our terms 
of instruction have been shortened at both ends; needed in- 
structors have not been employed, and the work has suffered 
very materially. A school for the education of the deaf cannot 
be properly conducted on a per capita expense of less than $250 
per annum. Many of the schools of the country exceed this ` 
amount. The per capita allowed in Colorado and Cah fornia is 
$300.00, and in Montana $350.00. The average attendance for 
the next two years is not likely to be less than sixty-five. This 
number will require an annual appropriation of $16,250.00 or 
$32,500.00 for the bi-ennial period. To establish and equip a 
school for the blind will require an expenditure of $10,000.00 
for the bi-ennial period. 

The laws on our statute books concerning this school are 
very meagre. The first act passed in 1884 simply provided for 
instruction of a class of deaf mutes, in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Deseret. In 1888, an act was passed to establish and 
maintain in connection with and as a branch of the University 
of Deseret, a department to be known as the Institution of the 
Deaf Mutes. The law provided for the free education of in- 
digent deaf-mutes, and the establishment of a mechanical de- 
partment. With the separation of the Institution from the Uni- 
versity, it will be necessary to enact a comprehensive law for its 
government and a bill for such an act will be presented at the 
proper time. There should also be a law enacted providing for 
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the enumeration of the deaf throughout the State each year at 
the time of taking the annual school census, and one providing 
for the transportation and clothing of indigent deaf by their re- 
spective counties. beak es . 

On the 1oth day of August, 1895, at 1:30 p. m,a fire was 
discovered on the roof of the building of the school The fire 
department were promptly on hand, but despite their efforts the 
entire roof was destroyed, and had ıt not been for the construc- 
tion of the upper floor, a double one with a layer of concrete be- 
tween, much greater damage would have resulted The build- 
ing was insured for $20,000 oo, and the' loss was promptly ad- 
justed at $3,575.39, and promptly paid A contract was imme- 
diately let, and the work of rebuilding pushed so that the school 
opened October ist, The origin of the fire is not positively 
known. 

At the close ot the term in May, 1894, 1 improved the op- 
portunity to go East and visit other schools, while in session 
In the course of six weeks I visited fifteen of the leading schools 

"for the deaf in the United States The trip was one of great in- 

` terest and benefit, The knowledge gained of methods of in- 
.Struction as seen in actual operation, and also the management 
of the various departments in all of these schools, will, 1 am 
sure, prove of great benefit to our school. : 

As an appendix to this report, are presented a number of 
statistical tables. They show the causes of deafness; the age 
at which deaíness occurred; the number of pupils in attendance 
each year, classified according to age; the enrollment by 
counties, the age of pupils at admission; also a catalogue of 
pupils. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank W. METCALF, 
Superintendent. 
November 30th, 1895 y 
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- APPENDIX. 
TABLE I. 4 
Causes of Deafness. 


The following table gives the reported cause for deafness in 
the one hundred and eleven cases which have been admitted to 


this school in the past twelve years. 


Congenital ....... A E coms .. 43 
Scarlet Fever . . . .. sog va fessus war Kee ub 
Spotted Fever. . ......... ........ 7 
_ Unknown ,..,.......:...... AA 
Spinal Menengetis ...,...... ....... 
Brain Fever .......... e ab Edo Be 
Dumb but not deaf .... ............... 
Fever... . . : Bones dere Be Behe Ss ane D. 


Typhoid Fever .............-- o... 
Whooping Cough. ..5 ......--..-...-.«. 
Gathering in head ...,............. 


Measles and Scarlet Fever. Ly... +e see 
Falls «ios Lo: wo naaa A ae: Ea 
Teething ...... 2 eee o... es ts 
Typhoid Pneumonia ........ ee ee eee 
Foreign substance in Ears .......... >... wa 
» Sickness s ee esna aa AA WA m 


Hydrocephalus . ..... 4.4 cre 00. 
Exposūre . xum Soc OA XO e m a De, a 
Convulsions .. ........... gx ts 


Catarrh . ......... a) ent A T raya 
Cold 0 cem Rw Ge ae igo ee AA du 
Dipbherla, .. osas Oe 9 sot momo ds asas 
Accident .. ..... Wi tal s ed 
Feeble Minded . .... ee ee dU ios SG eet art 
Risings in Ears . . ..........->.. TEA 
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Brain Fever and Spinal Menengetis . ... .... 
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TABLE II 


Age at=which Deafness Occurred. 


Not reported . ........ Me, | a. oe 2. 5 
Congenital .. tin Ge * “aha RST “ae at is 
Dumb but not Deaf. ^. ... .. "A Ape AA 
Under one year. Pics O e SN 4 
One year and under two ..,..,.... . 22 
Two years and under three . . .. . . 14 
Three years and under four . ..... s "Rx wu 
Four years and under five s — —À 4 $ 
Five years and under six ...... us 3 
Six years and under seven ... EPUM 3 
Seven years and under eight, ....... Sig 2 
Nine years and under ten. .. ....... > 1 
Ten years and under fifteen . B Retin at gti 2 
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TABLE III 


h 


Showing the Number of Pupils in Attendance ‘Each Year, Classified according to Age. 
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1 "i 1] 11 1| 2 7 4 4 18 
11512 1| 1| 1| 2 0 4 5 18 
2 2 2 4 5 4 18 

1| 1181 2] 2 314| 4 7 | 10 | 12 97 
811111212/|1|816]| t 8 | 1M | 13 4l 
8| 8| 1| Li 2] 1 1| 4 | i8 g| u 87 
1] 21 2] 1/1] 3} 1 10 | 14 | 10 410 |! 45 
4; 2| 11 8 2 7 |. 18 711 44 
2| 4 1| 2 1 912% 8 | 10 49 
11 8| 1| 3| 1 8 |] 2b] 14 9 52 
1| 2] 11 2] 2 7 1 29 | 18 8 53 
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TABLE IV. 


Showing the Enrollment by Counties since the 
Opening of the School in 1884 


Salt Lake. — ...... 37 Emery’. ..... : 
Utah oos a a ss 13 Uintah... 2.2... 
Weber A 6 JUDO oso aa 
Banpete ......?!?... 8 Millard .. ee 
Morgan 3 x 5 Summit ......... 
Rane as Sew ke Sank 5 Washington ....... 
Garfield E E eres 4 Wasatch ... . 
Box Elder . ¡AE oo Cache og 
Davis ....... . ss 8 Tooele .... . .... 
Sevier . aD KIM ee geld ae 2 State of Idaho ....... 
Beaver... ....... 2 Territory of Arizona |...” 
Iron ; _ 2 Territory of New Mexico . . 
TABLE Y. E 


Showing Age of Pupils at Admission. 


Five years ..... . ... . 2 Twenty years. o 
Six years . . .. . . .. 3 Twenty-one years — 
Seven years. . $4 £x) Twenty-two years . .... 
Hight years. .. .... 12 Twenty-three years... . 
T 
6 


Nine years .,, Twenty-four years ..... 


Ten years... . . St. Ta Twenty-seven years. . . . 
Eleven years ........ 11 Twenty-nine years . 
Twelve years . b. ve Disk Thirty years RC 
Thirteen.years sa 5 Thirty-one years ...... 
Fourteen years ...... 2 Thirty-three years 

Fifteen years Mink ee $ Thirty-five years 

Sixteen years . . . se dw 6 Thirty-nine years. 
Seventeen years... . . . 2 Forty years. . . . ... 
Eighteen years ze t3 VO Fifty years... ..-.-. 
Nineteen years ...... 2 
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-TABLE VI. 
Catalogue of Pupils. 
1 
! NAME é PosTOFFICE íi Pony, 
Abby; Sarah A. . . . . Salt Lake ... .* Salt Lake ...... 
Allred, Alice H . . . . Mt. Pleasant. . . . Sanpete . ..... 
Alvey, John ..... Escalante e... Gapfield .... 
Amundson, Aksel M. . Salt Lake ; . . . . Balt Lake . . 
Ault, Pearl ...... Cedar Fort. . . , . Utah. ..... 
Beck, Joseph ..... Lehi ela Ttah......... 1884 
Beck, Jahn A......Lehi ... "huoc D 
Beck, Jacob. . . Lehi .. ia MIB V V y Roy AO 
Beal, Andrew H. . . . Ephraim. . . .BSanpete ....... 
Barnard, James. . . . Salt Lake ..... Salt Lake ...... 
Barnard, Joseph .. . Salt Lake .. . . . Balt Lake .... 
Bornstein, Hyrum . . Salt Lake . . .». .Salt Lake .... 
Bowcut, John. . . . . Honeyville . , . . Box Elder . . . + 
Burk, Gladice A. . . . Springville . . . . Apache, Arizona. . 
Brauum, Nicholas. . . Ogden . . . . . . . Weber ...... 
Bryan, Charles . . . . Pine Dale . . . . . Ty. of Arizona . . 
Cameron, Joseph . . . Panguitch ..... Garfield ...., - 
Carter, Ruth . .. . . Provo ..... . . Utah.. és 
Carter, Riley .....Provo........ Utah. 5... 
Christensen, Ezra B .Spanish Fork . . . Utah. ....... 
Clark, John H. , . . . Panguitch . . . . . Garfield . s 
Clawson, Charlie , . .Salt Lake ..... Salt Lake ...... 
Comer, Amelia . . . .Lebi ..0....Utah ........ 
Collett, Julia A.. . . . Verna]. . .... x « Mifit. a de 
Covington, Thos . . . Washington . . . . Washington . 
Dalley, Elizabeth . . . Summit ......l1ron...... a 
Davis, Mary A. .. . .Debi ....... Utah ..... ^ 
Davis Ada J. . , . . . Greenville . Beaver. . . . . . 
DeLong, Elizabeth Panguiteh . .... Garfield . . š 
Devine, Amy .....Morgan ...... Morgan ....... 
Donelson, Leroy . . . Salt Lake . . . Salt Lake ...... 
Eecles, William . . . .Salt Lake ..... Salt Lake ...... 
Egginton, Elizabeth A. Sandy ....... Salt Lake ...... 
Flake, Chas, A . . . . Beaver (scs BeRVOl. ....... 
Foote, Clarissa . . . . Glendale “Kane ....... 
Frandsen, Lena. . . .Price ....... Emery... . 
Garn, David .....Hamah ...... Valencia, New Mexico 1886 


15 


NAME POSTOFFICE County. ADMITTED 
Griggs, Ivy... . . . Salt Lake ..... Salt Lake . . . +. . .*1893 
Hadlock, Hathron S. . Ogden ...... Weber ... .. 1889. 
Hall Hattie. . . .. Salt Lake . . .Salt Lake .. . 1894 
Hansen, Elsie N. . Moroni . .,;,Sampete . . . . 1884 
Hansen, Peter W. R. . Bear River City . . Box Elder . . . . 1888 
Hawkins Leo. . . . . Salt Lake . .Salt Lake .. . .1889 
Hunter, Elizabeth . . . Ogden . . . Weber . 1890 
Hegstead, Jacob . . . Harrisville. . Weber ..... . . 1889 
Heíner, David . + . Morgan . , Morgan .--- ISJ 
Heiner, John W. . . . Morgan ...... Morgan ..... . 1891 
Hicks, Robert... . . Orderville ..... Kane ... . . . 4891 
Heaton, William S . . West Carthage  . . Eox Elder 1894 
Hertell, Carl . . . Salt Lake City. . -Salt Lake ..... 1894 
Jacob, H.A. ...:. Heber City . . Wasatch " . 1884 
Jacobson, Lewis E . , Bountiful .. . Davis .. . . . 1891 
Jensen, Annie C. . . . Manti .. . Sanpete o. . . 1889 
Jensen, Lena ..... Salina . . Sevier . o... . 1898 
Keelan, John T . . . Park City .. Summit .. ... 1885 
Keeley, Joe .^e. . Salt Lake . . . Salt Lake . . . 1891 
Kemp, Elmo ..... Sandy .. ... - Salt Lake bate > IBA 
King, George W - Spring City . - Sanpete . .. .. - . 1885 
Kjellen, Oscar. . . Salt Lake . Salt Lake . .. .189 
Knudsen, Carl U. . .SaltLake ...  .Salt Lake . . + 1891 
Lambert, Emma L . . Fillmore +... . . Millard ,. ... .1899 
Larsen, Nephi Manti . .... Sanpete . 1880 
Leavitt, Lyman C. Ogden . . Weber > . 1888 
Love, George . . . Nephi . . .Juab. . . .. .  .1889 
Low, Fred . Salt Lake . .Salt Lake . ...1898 
Lund, Matilda . . . . Preston ` .Stateof Idaho . . .1894 
Madsen, Andrew E.. . Manti ... Sanpete  ...... 1889 
Marler, Stephen A . . Vernal Uintah . 1889 
Martin, Charles S$.. . . Ogden . . . .. .Weber .. 1892 
Mickelson, Hilmer . . Lago. ... .... Bannock, Idaho . . 1894 
Mineer, Ellen . . . . Cedar Fort O 247 4A 1891 
MeMills, Jobh W . . .Salt Lake ....S88lt Luke . . . . 1888 
Morris, Richard. . .Sandy. .. Salt Lake .. 1886 
Morris, Ahe G . . .Sandy .... .SaltLake . .. 1888 
Morris, Harvey . Sandy Salt Lake . ....1894 
Munson, Edward R.. . Chester .. Sanpete .. .. . 1884 
Moore, Earl. . . . . Huntington . Emery. . -  , 1888 
Olorenshaw, Joseph Salt Lake . Salt Lake ...... 1884 
Olsen, Andrew . . . . Grantsville Tooele . . . . . . 1889 
Parks, Andew ... Salt Lake .. Salt Lake . . . 1893 
Pearson | Anna; . ..Logan...... “Cache... ...1887 
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te 


NAME 


Pettit, Ole. . . . . 
Porter, Samuel A . 
Preece, A. Emery . 


Rasche, Teresa 


Ll 


* 


‘Probert, Lyman. . . 
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POSTOFFICE 


. Inverury, . . 
. Salt Lake . 

. Provo .... 
. Salt Lake ., 


Rollo, Ezra. . . . .. Nephi .... 


-Rose, Frank. ... 


Scott, Elizabeth . . 
Shipley, Benjamin 
Shepard, Willie , 
Suntben, Ellen M. 
Smith, Lizzie . . . 


Spieler, Henry . . . . Salt Lake 


- 


.Morgan ... 
. Salt Lake .. 


. American Fork . 
. «Salt Lake 


.Salt Lake .. 


. . 


. 4 


Stohl Emma ..... Mt Pleasant. . 
Stucki, Charles T.. . . Paris. 


Swift, Lillie. . .1. . , Salt Lake 


Thompson, Orson F. 
Thompson, Joseph Wm.Salt Lake . , 
Tyler, Chas. Richard, JrFt. Douglas 

Voss Anna . . . . . . Sugar .... 


Wass, Chas.. . . 


t 


West, EmmaL... 
West, Isabella H. . . 


Willson, Timpa N. 
Wood, Ehzabeth . 
Wright, Pearl E. 


Wright, Alexander . 


Young, Emma 
Young,Mamie .. 


ror on 2T 


COUNTY: ADMITTED, 

., «-SaltLake . ... . 3891 
. . «Sevier . . - . . 1890 

Salt Lake ..... 15:6) 

...Utah . .... 188 
. . .Salb Lake .... . 1895 
...duab.... . + .1888 
. ..Morgan ...... 1891 


. Salt Lake . .... 1885 


. Utah. 


. -Salt Lake ..... . 1895 
. . Salt Lake ,.... . 1885 


Young, Alfred D. . .. Kanab. ..... 


^ 


$s 


“Morgan ...... Morgan ....... 1896 
Da Salt Lake . . . . . . 1889 
. -Sanpete ....... 1888 
. . Bear Lake, Idaho . . 1884 
PE Salt Lake ... . 1891 
.Salt Lake . . .-. . Salt Lake ....  . 1885 
. . .Salt Lake - |. .. .1885 
. . .Balt Lake . ....1895 
+ . s Salt Lake .. . .1892 
. Ross Fork . . , . . State of Idaho . . .1893 
. Pleasant Grdve ..Utah........ .1884 
. Pleasant Grove .Utah.... .-. . 1884 
. Wellington ....XEmery... ..... 1893 
.Galt Lake ..... Salt Lake a... 1884 
. . ., Bountiful ... Davis jas . 1892 
«Bountiful .. . . . . Davis 1894 
-Kanab ... .... Kane. ....... 1888 
.Kanab .. ....Kane ........ 1882 
«Kane .. ..... 1894 

> 

“ts 


